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BROWNING: HIS TIMES, HIS ART, 
HIS PHILOSOPHY? 


I 


BROWNING AND THE VICTORIAN AGE 


ORE whimsically than accurately the topic of this talk 

on ‘Browning and the Victorian Age” recalls Dr. 

Johnson’s comments on the seventy-second chapter of Niels 

Horrebow’s Natural History of Iceland: the chapter is con- 

cerned with Snakes in Iceland, and the whole chapter con- 

tains only twelve words which state, in effect, that there 
are no snakes in Iceland. 

It would be inaccurate to say that there is no “‘Victorian- 
ism” in Browning,—there is a great deal—but compared with 
Tennyson, Dickens, Ruskin, even Carlyle, Thackeray and 
George Eliot, the Victorianism in Browning is oblique, eva- 
sive, indirect, almost ineluctable; not obvious, patent, easily 
demonstrable as it isin Tennyson. When we are seeking the 
representative poet of the Victorian Age we turn to Tenny- 
son rather than to Browning. Though Tennyson was some- 
what of a recluse, and though Browning was a ‘“‘man of the 
world”, a “mixer”, a most sociable person, mingling, after 
his wife’s death and his temporary withdrawal from Italy, 
with all sorts and conditions of men and women in England, 
especially in London, it was Tennyson rather than Brown- 


1 A series of three public lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on March 
10, 17, and 24, 1929, by Stockton Axson, Litt.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature at the Rice Institute. 
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ing who fused in poetry most of the obvious things about 
which English men and women were talking: their politics, 
their social problems, their religious faith and misgivings, 
their every-day conceptions of what English people are, 
should be, or fail to be, their English patriotism and insular- 
ity. William Dean Howells said: ‘One need not question 
the greatness of Browning in owning the fact that the two 
poets of his day who pre-eminently voiced their generation 
were Tennyson and Longfellow; though Browning, like 
Emerson, is probably now more modern than either.” “I 
suppose that at the time that he [Tennyson] wrote Maud he 
said more fully what the whole English-speaking race were 
then dimly longing to utter than any English poet who has 
ever lived.’ 

Now, Maud was published simultaneously with Brown- 
ing’s Men and Women—both in 1855. Slowly, very slowly, 
the British public became aware that the author of Men and 
W omen was a great poet, but the British public were aware, 
and for many years before the publication of Maud had been 
aware, that Tennyson was a great poet. Without animad- 
version on the intrinsic merit of Tennyson, it may be said, in 
one of his own lines, that Tennyson uttered ‘‘easy things to 
understand,” things which most cultivated English people of 
his generation were thinking, but which were said by Tenny- 
son with a felicity of phrasing surpassing all others. In 
short, Tennyson in the reign of Victoria, like Pope in the age 
of Anne and the Early Georges, could say better than any- 
body else the things that many were thinking. Browning, on 
the other hand, was perplexing most English people of his 
age, as the Apostle Paul (to whom Browning bore many re- 
semblances) puzzled the fisherman apostle Peter with, as 
Peter writes, “some things hard to be understood.” Tenny- 
son spoke the language of his own time, Browning, the 
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language of a later time. Tennyson was a contemporary; 
Browning a progenitor. In short, Browning, like many an- 
other great man, was a generation or two ahead of his era. 
The world has now caught up with Browning; is it possible 
that the world has passed Tennyson? 

Though the volume Men and W omen was one of the books 
on which Browning’s popular reputation was ultimately 
established, the fame did not come promptly. Twelve years 
after the book had been published (that is to say in 1867) 
Browning remarked, without bitterness (he was never bitter 
about his postponed popularity) that he was ‘“‘the most un- 
popular poet that ever was.”’ 

Browning, like Coleridge and Carlyle before him, was 
read and understood in America while he was still a neg- 
lected, mystifying nonentity in Great Britain. When Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus was appearing in Fraser’s Magazine 
and enraging readers and a few critics who deigned to notice 
it at all, the pieces of it (through the good offices of Emer- 
son) were being collected in book form in America and thrill- 
ing intelligent American readers. One outraged British sub- 
scriber to Fraser’s wrote in saying, “‘Stop that stuff [Sartor 
Resartus| or stop my paper.”’ Another wrote, ‘When is 
that stupid series of articles by the crazy tailor going to 
end?’ One of the few reviewers who noticed Sartor Resar- 
tus called it ‘‘a heap of clotted nonsense.’ But American 
readers soon saw that a new prophet and deliverer had 
uttered himself in Sartor Resartus under the fictitious name 
of Herr Professor Diogenes Teufelsdroeck. ‘The literary 
fame of Coleridge, Carlyle and Browning led John Nichol 
to write: ‘“The leading critics of the New England have often 
been the first and best testers of the fresh products of the 
Old... . Ideas which filter slowly through English soil and 


abide for generations, flash over the electric atmosphere of 
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the West. Hence Coleridge, Carlyle and Browning were 
already accepted as prophets in Boston, while their own 
countrymen were still examining their credentials.” 

As late as the winter of 1859-60 Mrs. Browning wrote a 
long letter in which she said: ‘An English lady of rank, an 
acquaintance of ours, (observe that!) asked, the other day, 
the American minister, whether ‘Robert was not an Ameri- 
can.’ The minister answered—‘is it possible that you ask me 
this? Why, there is not so poor a village in the United 
States, where they would not tell you that Robert Browning 
was an Englishman, and that they were sorry he was not an 
American.’ Very pretty of the American minister, was it 
not ?—and literally true, besides.” It may have been partly 
this early American appreciation of him which caused Brown- 
ing later in life, when he was a widower, to go every week to 
the ‘‘at homes” of Mr. Phelps, the American minister to 
England under President Grover Cleveland (that was before 
we had an ambassador to England) and say to Mr. Phelps, 
‘Please introduce me to some of your nice Americans.’ As 
in the case of Carlyle, Boston was the first center of enthu- 
siasm in our country for a British writer whom Britain did 
not understand and for a long time did not appreciate; but 
rapidly the Browning cult spread all over America, and in 
the 1890's there were few towns in this land which did not 
have their Browning Clubs. 

One of the most important of the early interpreters of 
Browning was Professor Hiram Corson of Cornell Univer- 
sity, that picturesque old scholar who dressed like Tennyson 
and worshipped Browning. I used to be amused when I 
spent a halcyon week with Professor Corson at Atlantic City 
to observe his Tennysonian appearance, the long cape coat, 
the large black felt hat, the long beard, and then hear him 
say (he said it on an average of every hour and ten minutes), 
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“Tennyson had nothing to say that was pressing for utter- 
ance, but Browning—ah Browning!” The Browning craze 
has now ended so completely that a reviewer of one of the 
newest books on Browning says that anyone ‘would have 
been hounded out of literary circles for a hopeless fool” who 
would have “dared predict a quarter of a century ago that 
the time would come when there would no longer be a Brown- 
ing cult, when the poet’s philosophy would be as little talked 
about as Kant’s or Plato’s.”’ This is quite true, and the rea- 
son for it is obvious, that Browning, like Kant and Plato, has 
come to stay. He is no longer a curiosity of literature, a 
philosophical freak, but rather one of the strong gods of 
philosophical poetry—secure, permanent. The novelty has 
worn off, and hence the excitement about him has abated. 
Carlyle says, “Let the sun rise twice, and it ceases to be won- 
derful.” But the sun itself remains—and so does Browning. 
And the establishment of him in the firmament of literary- 
philosophical art began in America. 

Since this lecture-essay was written there has been a re- 
newed interest in Browning, stimulated by the play, ‘The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” excellent in the reading, en- 
grossing in the acting, as presented on the New York stage 
by Miss Cornell and a balanced cast of superior actors. This 
is not the place to discuss the authenticity of the playwright’s 
Freudian interpretation of the angry tyranny and jealousy of 
Mr. Barrett, Senior, only to say that the actor cast for the 
thankless role carried it off to the admiration of packed 
houses, which appeared to distinguish between an actor’s art 
and the abominations which he enacted. Miss Cornell looked 
and behaved as Elizabeth Barrett looked and behaved, deli- 
cate in health but unquenchable in spirit—at least after 
Robert Browning’s first visit to her. The distinguished Eng- 
lish actor who took the part of Browning was a joy—virile, 
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magnetic, overwhelming in his determination that Elizabeth 
shall marry him and go to Italy with him in spite of the 
jaundiced objections of her father, “a man whom I no longer 
believe to be sane,” says Browning. Elizabeth’s protests are 
unavailing. Browning sweeps everything before him with a 
will as impetuous as it is strong; “and I thought my father 
was the most domineering man in the world,” says Elizabeth 
as she laughs and surrenders. The Robert Browning of the 
play was very much the Robert Browning of the biographies 
and the poems. It was a tribute to the reality of the actor’s 
interpretation that a gentleman of unusual intelligence, but 
not deeply or widely read in Browning lore, said “I couldn’t 
believe that that man was a poet,” for this was precisely the 
reaction of most people who met the actual Browning. Ten- 
nyson had “‘poet”’ written all over him, but Browning gave 
no suggestion of the poet, in appearance or speech, rather 
the man of business. 

This play, so extraordinary a popular success, has raised 
a new flurry in Browning enthusiasm. Whether or not it 
prognosticates a real Browning “‘revival”’ remains to be seen. 

As late as 1868 (Browning being then fifty-six years old) 
the poet still believed that his own country, England, had de- 
clined to accept him, and wrote good-naturedly (he had too 
little vanity to be ill-natured because neglected) : 

British Public, ye who like me not, 
(God love you!)—whom I yet have labored for. 

Those lines occur in Volume I of his magnum opus, The Ring 
and the Book. But, by the time he published the fourth and 
last volume of his masterpiece (in February 1869) he seems 


to have sensed a turn of the tide in his favor, for in the later 
volume he wrote 


So, British Public, who may like me yet, 
(Marry and amen!) 
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His instinct was correct, for the British public was beginning 
to wake up to a realization that the author of The Ring and 
the Book, of Men and Women (published fourteen years 
previously), and of many another volume of poetry dating 
away back to Pauline (published thirty-six years before—in 
1833) was one of England’s great poets; and in a few years 
was to hail him as one of England’s foremost poets. 
Browning himself had checked, practically halted, his own 
popularity by overloading much of his poetry with learning 
too erudite or philosophy too original and involved for the 
tastes of the Early Victorians. His second important poem, 
Paracelsus, published in 1835, when he was twenty-three 
years old, had attracted considerable attention from the dis- 
cerning in England. It came in a “‘flat” period of English 
poetry—an eddy, acalm. The great early nineteenth century 
poetic epoch (the Wordsworth-Byron era) was ended—these 
earlier poets were either dead (like Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats), or too old to write with fresh inspiration 
(Wordsworth and Southey). Tennyson had begun, and the 
discerning saw that in him a delicately accomplished artist 
had arrived—but whether the artist would ever discover any- 
thing important to say remained to be seen. In Paracelsus 
there was obviously a poet with a great deal to say, and he 
was saying it in an original and impressive manner. Profes- 
sor Lounsbury is probably correct in his observation that 
“No volume of verse. . . was published during the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century which created a profounder 
impression than did ‘Paracelsus’ upon’’—the highly educated. 
John Forster in a review of the poem “without the slightest 
hesitation” (so he wrote) ranked the young author (barely 
twenty-three) with ‘“‘the acknowledged poets of the age” — 
with ‘Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth.” At a dinner of 
notables, including the venerable Wordsworth and Walter 
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Savage Landor, the host, Sergeant Talfourd, arose and pro- 
posed a toast—not to the great Wordsworth or to Landor, 
but to the young author of Paracelsus, and amid the ameni- 
ties grave Wordsworth said in his slow north-country tones, 
“JT am proud to drink your health, Mr. Browning,” and Lan- 
dor bowed low with his old-world courtesy, and also drank. 
It was a vivid night for the young poet. Quickly there fol- 
lowed friendships with many conspicuous literary people of 
London: Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, Dickens, Miss Martineau, 
Miss Mitford; with prominent stage people such as Mac- 
ready and Helen Faucit—and a host of others. 

Then, as if deliberately, Browning set to work to nip his 
budding fame: by writing a series of plays that did not 
prove “playable,” and by perpetrating such a baffling piece 
of obscurity as the long poem Sordello—a poem which with 
all its fascinations (and they are many) is still difficult read- 
ing. Sir Henry Jones, the philosopher-critic and Browning 
specialist, says only the truth when he compares its obscuri- 
ties with Sartor Resartus, and writes: ““The difficulties of 
Sartor have disappeared with the new times which Carlyle 
introduced; those of Sordello will stay so long as the mental 
structure of men remains the same.” Jones agrees with the 
other historians and commentators that Sordello destroyed 
all chance of immediate popularity for Browning. If Sor- 
dello is dificult now for us who are familiar with Browning’s 
habits of mind and art, his vast learning, introversions of 
speech, allusions, evasiveness, long parentheses, and all his 
other idiosyncrasies of matter and manner, including his 
strange combination of alternating prolixity and condensa- 
tion, it is not remarkable that the Early Victorians, unaccus- 
tomed to his manner and methods, found the poem hope- 
lessly unintelligible. Even the intellectually elect were baflled 
by it. It was to be a long time before the author of Sordello 
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could win popular favor from the Victorians, but he went 
doggedly his own way, saying that he had never proposed to 
write poetry as a substitute for a lazy man’s after-dinner 
cigar or game of dominoes. 

This apparent discrepancy between Browning and his age 
(the discrepancy is only apparent) was due to many things, 
among them: Browning’s attitude toward the public, his atti- 
tude toward himself, his attitude toward his art, and his 
attitude toward what we now call ‘questions of the day” — 
the political, economic and social questions which absorbed 
so much of the thought of thinking people in the first decades 
of Queen Victoria’s reign—the pregnant age of political, 
economic, industrial and social reform—dquestions which gave 
much of the character and color to the work of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Dickens, Charles Reade, Charles Kingsley, Matthew 
Arnold and Mrs. Browning herself—but not Browning. 

His attitude toward the public and himself may be dealt 
with in one category. Browning was so original in his 
thought and in his manner of expressing his thought that he 
needed an interpreter, and he declined to be his own inter- 
preter. His attitude toward the public is matched for oddity 
by his attitude toward his own poems after he had completed 
them. If he had been, like Byron, scornful and perverse, we 
should say that he despised the public. But, instead, he was 
companionable, genial, friendly, hearty, sympathetic, over- 
flowing with good fellowship and good will toward his fellow 
mortals, and with no grievance against his country and his 
fellow countrymen, in the manner of Byron. Nevertheless, 
he declined to meet the public on the public’s terms; declined 
to persuade them to understand and like his poetry; declined 
to lead them gradually to his own mountain tops of thought, 
feeling and expression; they must climb for themselves with- 
out assistance from him. There was his poetry—people 
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could like it or leave it—Browning would not be exalted by 
their favor or vexed by their neglect. In one respect—in one 
only—Browning was like his Andrea del Sarto: Andrea, in 
the poem, tells his wife: 

I, painting from myself and to myself, 

Know what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 

Or their praise either. 
So it was with Browning: writing from himself and to him- 
self he pursued his way serenely. Not even his poet-wife, 
between whom and himself there was such union of spirits as 
has made their marriage one of the idylls of literary history 
—not even she could intrude upon his creative moods. 

Few literary societies have had better reason for existence 
than the Browning Societies—the parent society founded 
(without Browning’s knowledge) by Dr. F. J. Furnivall and 
Miss Emily Hickey in London in 1881 (when Browning was 
sixty-nine years old), with offshoots all over England and 
America, and, of course, innumerable independent ‘‘Brown- 
ing Clubs’’; societies to study and explain that which Brown- 
ing himself would not explain. Sometimes when Browning 
was requested to say what he meant in a designated passage, 
he would smilingly refer the questioner to the Browning 
Society. He had a similar attitude of aloofness toward his 
poetry—in marked contrast with Tennyson’s coddling of his 
poetry. When the Browning Society discovered that Brown- 
ing did not possess printed copies of at least some of his own 
poems, the Society presented to him a complete set of the 
Works of Robert Browning accompanied by a letter recom- 
mending them to his attention, as books which contained 
some good reading matter. Once a lady read to him some 
lines of poetry, and Browning “‘slapped his thigh [a charac- 
teristic gesture] and said, ‘By Jove, that’s fine’”. He was 
enlightened and edified when the lady informed him that the 
author of the lines was one Robert Browning. 
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The most eccentric feature of all this is that Browning 
himself was not at all eccentric—on the contrary a normal 
sort of person—so normal that, as has been said already, 
many who met him for the first time found it difficult to be- 
lieve that he was a poet: in dress and manner and conversa- 
tion he seemed more like a banker or a prosperous merchant. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that, after the select success 
of the early poem Paracelsus, Browning for more than thirty 
years lost favor instead of augmenting it by writing as he 
pleased instead of studying the public demand and striving 
to supply it. I do not know that any moral is to be drawn 
from this. Another and even greater poet, William Shake- 
speare, studied carefully the popular taste, and met it, and 
succeeded. But Shakespeare had to make a living by writ- 
ing, while Robert Browning, a man of independent, moder- 
ately comfortable means, could afford to do what he pleased 
as he pleased to do it. 

Not different from this was Browning’s attitude toward 
his art. He wrote nine plays, but none of them has been a 
really popular success on the stage—notwithstanding extrav- 
agant claims to the contrary by some Browning enthusiasts 
who seem to mistake artistic success for stage success—the 
latter being a quite tangible thing, ascertainable by statistics 
of “runs” and box office receipts. 

This raises the question which we must glance at later: 
why the most dramatic English poet since the age of the 
Elizabethans did not fit his genius better to a practical stage. 
One simple answer has already been given, his refusal to 
study and meet popular demand. Another answer is that he 
found his true vein, his best medium, in monologue rather 
than in dialogue. In the dramatic monologue he has few 
predecessors, shoals of successors, no equals. One of his 
volumes is called Dramatic Lyrics—and that name is emblem- 
atic of the character of much of Browning’s work—lyric 
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poetry externalized, impersonalized, dramatized. Oscar 
Wilde said in his De Profundis, “I took the drama, the most 
objective form known to art, and made of it as personal a 
mode of expression as the lyric or sonnet.”” Browning might 
have reversed that statement: I took the lyric, the most sub- 
jective form known to art, and made of it as impersonal a 
mode of expression as the drama. 

Browning’s own thoughts are threaded through his poems, 
but the people of his monologues are not himself, are objec- 
tive, dramatic. Probably Rabbi Ben Ezra and the old Pope 
in The Ring and the Book utter most compactly more of 
Browning’s philosophy of life than any other characters of 
his invention. But neither the Jewish Rabbi nor the Roman 
Catholic Pope is Robert Browning himself, an English non- 
Anglican Protestant. It is possible, as has been remarked by 
another, that Browning unconsciously put more of his own 
personal traits (his reckless courage and his chivalry) into 
Caponsacchi, the hero-priest of The Ring and the Book, than 
into any other of his characters. But his ideal of poetic 
creation was the impersonalism of Shakespeare, the dramatic 
projection of natures and personalities other than his own. 
Almost truculently, he defied the public to find him, Robert 
Browning, in his poems. We find this defiance categorically 
in the poem House. Only rarely does he deliberately express 
himself, his personality, in his poems: as in the Epilogue to 
Asolando; Prospice; the exquisite concluding lines of the first 
book of The Ring and the Book, the address to his dead 
wife, beginning 

O lyric Love, half angel and half bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire; 
and in the concluding poem of the volume Men and W omen, 
the poem addressed to his living wife, One Word More, 
surely one of the devoutest love poems in the language: 
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There they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together: 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 


Let me speak this once in my true person, 

Not as Lippo, Roland, or Andrea, 

Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence: 

Pray you look on these my men and women, 

Take and keep my fifty poems finished: 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also! 
Add to these things, his first published poem, Pauline, and a 
few of his later poems (notably La Saisiaz) and we practi- 
cally exhaust the personal poems of Browning. The rest, the 
great mass of them, express frequently passionate convic- 
tions and often subtle arguments, but not the personality of 
Robert Browning. He is a curious combination of intense 
attachment to ideas and austere detachment from self- 
revelation. Such, briefly summarized, is his attitude toward 
his art, an attitude which accentuates his aloofness from his 
time. Certainly his art is not ‘‘Victorian,” is distinctly 
“modern’’—twentieth century. One of our ‘‘new’’ American 
poets (one of the modernists), once said to me, “Browning 
was the first of us—the first to dramatize a mood.” 

Finally, there is Browning’s attitude toward questions of 
his day—the problems of the era of reform, the new democ- 
racy. He, the most insistent questioner in nineteenth century 
English poetry, applied few questions to the engrossing mat- 
ters of political and social reform. He was primarily inter- 
ested in other things. 

Typical Victorian literature was socialized literature, 
from Carlyle through Kipling. But this dominant note is 
virtually absent from Browning’s poetry. His is an almost 
unique case of an author, vividly interested in everything 
about him and yet silent about contemporary actualities. 
When the creative mood overtook him, he was less respon- 
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sive to people in their social and political relationships than 
to people as individuals. Or, as C. H. Herford felicitously 
states it, “His actual dealings with men and women called 
out all his genial energies of heart and brain, but—with one 
momentous exception [meaning, of course, Mrs. Browning] 
—they did not touch his imagination.” His biographer, 
Mrs. Orr, says: ‘His politics were, so far as they went, the 
practical aspect of his religion. Their cardinal doctrine was 
the liberty of individual growth.” That statement, which 
has the truth of finality, is strikingly illustrated by a compari- 
son of Browning’s sonnet Why I am a Liberal (published 
1885) with several untitled poems by Tennyson (published 
1842) on the subject of British liberalism founded in con- 
stitutional development. There is one of these stanzas by 
Tennyson which a pre-eminent student of constitutional law 
who rose to be President of the United States never wearied 
of quoting in support of his position as a conservative pro- 
gressive—believing that it expressed the essence of political 
wisdom under orderly (not radical) change: 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 


But what devotee of politics, theoretical or practical, would 
find any pointed political wisdom in Browning’s answer to a 
questionnaire circulated among prominent men of England 
in 1885, asking why they were Liberals? The answer is not 
in terms of politics but in terms of God and the Soul of man 
—the subjects which most occupied his thinking. In a pref- 
atory note to a reprint of Sordello in 1863 he had said that 
“the stress” was “on the incidents in the development of a 
soul; little else is worth study.” 

Victorian literature, in general, by no means neglected 
“soul.” But most of it, that was typical, stressed also the 
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political and social idea: Dickens the Reformer; Carlyle the 
inquirer into the workings of democracy; Ruskin, with the 
long shelf of volumes in which he faced about from art to 
consider questions in economics and social arrangement; 
Tennyson the inspired interpreter of English liberalism; 
George Eliot, author of Felix Holt the Radical; Charles 
Kingsley; Charles Reade; Frederick Denison Maurice; and 
many others, including Mrs. Browning herself. 

The contemporary popularity of the poetry of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and the unpopularity of her husband’s 
poetry throw light on Victorianism and the Brownings. Mrs. 
Browning was intensely interested in ‘‘questions of the day,” 
so excited over political events in Europe in 1859 that she 
became “alarmingly ill;” so interested, that her death (in 
1861) was, it is believed, hastened by the death of Cavour 
earlier in the month. Her Aurora Leigh, Casa Guidi Win- 
dows, Poems Before Congress and The Cry of the Children 
are altogether “contemporary” with political and social re- 
form. Consider, for example, The Cry of the Children 
(published 1841). It is the cry of Dickens for reform, of 
Ruskin against machinery, of Carlyle against the subjuga- 
tion of the poor, of Dickens’ and Tennyson’s sentiment— 
true Victorian sentiment, which in this hard-boiled twentieth 
century we have come to call sentimentality. It is typically 
“Victorian” in both its political-social subject and in its 
treatment of the subject. 

None of her husband’s poetry is either. In 1841 (before 
he was married) he had written Pippa Passes, a poem about a 
little mill girl. But there is nothing in this charming dramatic 
poem about Pippa’s economic subjection. It is about her joy 
as she wanders singing through the village of Asolo on her 
one holiday in all the year, and the way her singing reaches 
the hearts, the ‘‘souls” of a number of different people, each 
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ina crisis, and turns the destiny of each. It was a new poetic 
form—not quite dramatic, not quite lyric, a blend of the two 
—not quite like anything that had been written before, either 
in matter or manner. It was not “obvious” to people in 
1841. But The Cry of the Children by Mrs. Browning was 
entirely obvious to all who were thinking about industrial 
reforms. It said precisely what many were thinking. Mrs. 
Browning did not write to ‘‘hit the popular taste’ any more 
than did Carlyle. But she was a product of the era which 
Carlyle, and after him Ruskin, almost created. Robert 
Browning, ‘‘writing from himself and to himself’? was not 
quite of that era. So in 1844-1860 Mrs. Browning was a 
famous poet, mentioned for the laureateship after the death 
of Wordsworth in 1850, while Robert Browning was her 
husband—who also wrote verses. Like nearly everybody else 
he thought her a better poet than himself—and rejoiced with 
loving joy. 

About the time that Tennyson was publishing his Maud 
and Robert Browning was publishing his Men and Women, 
Mrs. Browning was getting durora Leigh ready for publica- 
tion. Maud and Aurora Leigh were instantaneous successes 
—Aurora Leigh ran through three editions in the first year 
of its publication. Men and Women had to wait a long time 
for general recognition. And, again, Browning was happy 
over his wife’s triumph, and undismayed by comparative 
neglect of his own book. 

Such love as Browning’s for his wife is necessarily “blind.” 
He could not see, and we are glad he could not see, that Men 
and Women was an immeasurably superior poetic perform- 
ance to Aurora Leigh. It is significant that twelve years be- 
fore Mrs. Browning wrote Aurora Leigh she had dimly con- 
ceived it as a novel in verse, and Victorian insipidity is sel- 
dom so insipid as when it takes the form of a verse novelette. 
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Perhaps under her husband’s influence, Mrs. Browning 
struck a deeper note than she had originally intended. One 
of the ardent commentators sees in Aurora Leigh “‘a great 
dramatic poem” and “a philosophical commentary on art 
and life’ and also ‘‘a social treatise.’”” But even this enthu- 
siast says that “the narrative, it must be confessed, is fan- 
tastic and unreal.” 

Another, and a more fastidious critic, none other than 
Edward Fitzgerald, translator-creator of The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, had a different opinion of the poem. Ina 
private letter, not intended for publication, but inadvert- 
ently included in Aldis Wright's Life and Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald (an oversight which Wright subsequently re- 
gretted), Fitzgerald had written (as, of course, he should 
not have written even to a confidential friend about the death 
of any woman—much less so great and noble a woman as 
Mrs. Browning) : “Mrs. Browning’s death is rather a relief 
to me, I must say; no more Aurora Leighs, thank God!” 
This book was published in 1889, the last year on earth of 
the widowed Robert Browning, who had remained a widower 
for nearly thirty years, and Browning dipped into the book, 
with the result that he wrote a sonnet, one of his last com- 
positions, which appeared in a periodical. Browning re- 
gretted his burst of anger, and withheld the sonnet from his 
last published volume, 4solando, issued on the day of his 
death, December 12, 1889. But some present-day complete 
editions of Browning’s works include the sonnet, and I offer 
no apology for inserting what the poet had suppressed, for 
it reveals some characteristics of Browning—his devotion to 
his dead wife, and his flaming spirit unquenched by his 
seventy-seven years. In The Ring and the Book Browning 
had commended “healthy rage,” and now his love for his 
dead wife seemed to make his rage against Fitzgerald 
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“healthy” and righteous; and doubtless his love made him 
still believe that Aurora Leigh was a great poem. Here is 
the sonnet: 


TO EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


I chanced upon a new book yesterday; 

I opened it; and where my finger lay, 

’Twixt page and uncut page, these words I read,— 
Some six or seven, at most,—and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 

She never knew, thanked God my wife was dead. 
Ay, dead, and were yourself alive, good Fitz, 
How to return you thanks would task my wits. 
Kicking you seems the common lot of curs, 

While more appropriate greeting lends you grace; 
Surely, to spit there glorifies your face,— 
Spitting,—from lips once sanctified by hers. 


July 8, 1889. 

Even more than I anticipated at the outset, this talk on 
“Browning and the Victorian Age” is remindful of the chap- 
ter on snakes in the Natural History of Iceland. In all ex- 
cept brevity it is like that chapter. In talking about Brown- 
ing and the Victorian Age I have been chiefly occupied with 
statements of what is mon-Victorian in the poetry of Brown- 
ing. Yet, as Percy Hutchison says: “‘Robert Browning, 
while in small degree reflecting the purely social aspect of 
his time and thereby differing essentially from Tennyson, 
‘dates’ even more indelibly than does Tennyson. For the 
very fount of Browning’s compositions was the intellectual 
rebellion, the aroused intellectual curiosity of his day.” The 
new science and a new philosophy springing out of the new 
science led some Victorians to doubt and despair, but led 
Browning to a fresh fervent reaffirmation of God, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, the Freedom of the Will, and an 
optimism that is gorgeous. Much that was bravest and best 
in the mental life of the Victorians got its boldest and most 
dynamic expression in Browning’s poetry. Of all Victorians 
he was the bonniest fighter and certainly the greatest poet: 
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facing the spiritual problems of the Victorian era, and either 
arguing them out with tenacious logic, or fighting out the 
issue with the faith and courage of Paul who met the wild 
beasts at Ephesus. But this Victorian aspect of Browning’s 
optimism, and this optimistic aspect of Browning’s Victori- 
anism must be discussed later. Meanwhile there shall be an 
interlude, a chapter on Browning’s Art. 


II 


BROWNING’S ART 


URING the Browning furore people talked most about 
his philosophy. Here are a few typical titles of books 
and essays written about him in the 1890's: Browning 
as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher, Browning’s Mes- 
sage to His Time, The Ethics of Browning’s Poems, Brown- 
ing and the Christian Faith, Browning’s Criticism of Life, 
Browning’s Philosophy, Browning’s View of Life, Browning 
as a Teacher of the Nineteenth Century, The Religious 
Teaching of Browning. The novice would scarcely suspect 
that the subject of these commentaries was an artist, a poet, 
maker of rhymes, minister to the aesthetic instinct to which 
poetry makes its primary appeal. 

As we look back on the latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, now incorporated in the historic past, it seems fairly 
clear why, when Browning at last caught the tardy attention 
of his generation, people talked more about his thought than 
his art: first, the art was so novel, unconventional, that it 
scarcely seemed “‘art’’ to people familiar with the mellifluous 
cadences of Tennyson and Swinburne; secondly, Browning 
was an optimist in an age which had a strong trend toward 
pessimism; when welt-schmerz, fin de siécle, the “residue of 
hope” phrased a prevailing attitude of mind; when people 
were reading, more than now, Schopenhauer and Hartmann; 
when James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night was in 
vogue. Browning was an optimist with the exuberance of 
Dickens; and a better reasoned basis for optimism than 
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Dickens offered. People wanted to believe, and here was a 
stout believer, obviously as well acquainted with agnosticism 
as the agnostics themselves, yet jubilantly proclaiming his 
faith in the face of doubt. He helped people to be brave, 
and that was important. Therefore they hailed him as 
something of a deliverer, a philosopher and theologian who 
spoke with vibrant assurance. So he was primarily con- 
sidered when people were considering him most—shortly 
after his death. 

But in perpetuity he must be assessed as poet. In that 
ofice Time must try him, measure his worth and claim to 
remembrance. He himself has said it: 


I stand on my attainment, 
This of verse alone. 


If posterity shall use him, it will be not because he was orig- 
inal, versatile, profound in his thinking, but chiefly because 
he had the power to do what artists do—give pleasure. Had 
he that power? Surely. But he did not always use it 
patently. 

Someone has remarked that the poet in Browning out- 
lived the dramatist in Browning. That is a correct assay of 
his work taken in chronological order. Re-reading Brown- 
ing recently I think I have been most impressed by what I 
am going to talk about least—the conversational nonchalance 
of much of his later poetry: Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, 
The Inn Album, The Two Poets of Croisic, Parleyings with 
Certain People of Importance, La Saisiaz, and other later 
poems. Of course, anyone who has read Browning these 
many years has always been conscious of this quality in his 
poetry: it is inherent in Browning from the outset—is the 
thing that made his poetry difficult to his early contempora- 
ries—his digressions, parentheses, casual allusions to things 
unexplained. But only after many readings of him have [ in 
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this latest re-reading fully realized how the conversational 
quality predominates in the latter portion of his work—with 
the irresponsibility of genial conversation, with the humors 
and non-sequiturs of conversation. 

Much of this latter poetry is as conversational as Cow- 
per’s poetry, with, of course, immensely more vigor than the 
invalid Cowper possessed, and with a mingling of ‘‘chatti- 
ness” and erudition which makes part of the charm of Dr. 
Johnson’s conversation as recorded by Boswell. Cowper 
wrote in his poem Conversation: 


Digression is so much in modern use, 
Thought is so rare, and fancy so profuse, 
Some never seem so wide of their intent, 
As when returning to the theme they meant. 


“Thought” is certainly not “rare” in any of Browning’s 
poetry—the rather is thought abundant and penetrating; but 
“digression” is ‘much in use.” He always has a “‘theme”’ in 
his latter poetry, but he does not shout it and pound it out 
from a pulpit. He seems rather, like Dr. Johnson, to “fold 
his legs” and “‘have his talk out.”’ 

Not Cowper himself could have written more “familiar” 
poetry than did Browning in Red Cotton Night-Cap Country 
where he chats with one of Thackeray’s daughters about 
things in general and discusses with her whether Normandy 
should be called the White Cotton Night-Cap Country 
(Miss Thackeray’s appellation), because of its sleepy life 
and the characteristic headgear of the country, or whether 
it should be called Red Cotton Night-Cap Country because 
of a recent tragedy there. To tell the story of that tragedy 
and to expound its moral (the eternal struggle of flesh with 
spirit) is Browning’s purpose. But he approaches the story 
and its moral as leisurely as if he had all time and part of 
eternity in which to say his say. 

In La Saisiaz (written five years after Red Cotton Night- 
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Cap Country) the poet is meditating on death and immor- 
tality (the meditation prompted by the sudden death of a 
dear friend). He is knocking at the closed door before 
which Job and Aeschylus and Omar Khayyam, and many a 
philosophic poet of many ages has waited—the mystery of 
life and what mortals call death. There is close reasoning 
in the poem—and, incidentally, an ultimate abandonment of 
reason and a retreat back into faith for the answer. Had 
Browning been exclusively a philosopher or a theologian, he 
could have compressed his inquiry, arguments, intuitions, 
into half the space of the poem. But being a poet (and a 
conversational poet in an intimate mood) he allows memory 
and fancy to range over many details unrelated to the main 
theme. In leisurely trochaic lines (“lingering trochaics’’, 
Dr. Herford tags them), he recalls: days which he and his 
friend had spent in the Swiss mountains; their plans for 
mountain-climbing; their joy in the rivers, vineyards and 
peaks of Switzerland; their last conversation on French 
politics; even his cold morning bath and how he had had to 
pacify a frightened dog when on his way to the mountain 
pool in which he planned to take his plunge; his last parting 
with his friend on the stairway landing, when the friend who 
was found dead next morning, seemed so well, and they bade 
each other 
Good night till tomorrow, friend 
and 
Sleep you well; 

—these and a score of other intimate but unrelated details; 
details which give the charm to the inquiry into life, death 
and immortality. 

In the whimsical poem, The Two Poets of Croisic, he 
_ draws a moral on “fame” from the recital of some obscure 
incidents of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But 
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while telling the stories of the two poets, he indulges innu- 
merable digressions; and in the irrelevancies are the wit and 
wisdom of the poem. This poem happens to be written in 
stanzaic form, each stanza concluding with a couplet; most 
of the couplets as condensed, sententious and witty as those 
of Alexander Pope, suggesting that if Browning had con- 
fined himself within the ‘‘scanty ground” of some rigid verse 
form, like the couplet or the sonnet, he might have been 
clearer. But would he have been so charming? Perhaps 
not. And Iam suspecting now that most of us have fixed our 
attention so much on Browning’s extraordinary dramatic 
power that we have tended to minimize his more personal 
conversational style. 

Browning’s poetic art is a rich, varied, stimulating and 
satisfying art, but it is by no means a “perfect art,” if by 
“perfect” we mean the ruthless deletion of redundancies, the 
complete subordination of details to design, the symmetrical 
modulation of the classical architect. His faults are many: 
some amusing, some irritating, some perverse. 

His major defects seem to be classifiable as ‘‘obscurities”— 
the things about which there was so much complaint when 
people thought they ought to like Browning’s poetry—and 
didn’t. There is less muttering about ‘‘obscurity” now that 
the Browning craze is apparently ended and it is understood 
and accepted that one may candidly admit that he does not 
care for Browning’s poetry, and yet retain his self-respect, 
continue to be regarded as a good citizen, serious-minded, 
God-fearing, even intelligent. Liking Browning’s poems is 
now optional, not obligatory. However, it must be added 
that not to like them (and read them—and the only way to 
like them is to read them) is to deprive one’s self of much 
joy, the joy of a vigorous polychromatic art, perhaps the 
most masculine and variegated poetic art that came out of 
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nineteenth century England; an art sometimes as complex 
and reticulated as a Gothic cathedral, sometimes as simple 
and direct as a lyric by Burns, but whether simple or com- 
plex, nearly always burly with health, ruddy with the red 
wine of blood that pulses through well-conditioned veins, 
always, as Miss Elizabeth Barrett wrote of the early poems 
of Robert Browning whom she had not then met: 


Or from Browning some ‘Pomegranite,’ which if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity. 


Now, while Browning’s poetry, as a whole, is not as obscure 
as the complainants once said, and some of it not in the least 
obscure, it must be admitted that there is sufficient evidence 
for indictment. Obscurity is offensive because it leaves the 
reader questioning (as did Douglas Jerrold) whether he or 
the poet is crazy. 

When Browning is obscure, the obscurity is sometimes due 
to the material of the poem, sometimes to the poetic treat- 
ment of the material, sometimes to both. That poem Sor- 
dello which perplexed people in 1840, and nipped in the bud 
a springtime promise of popular favor, is the supreme ex- 
ample of the two sources of Browning’s obscurity, subject- 
matter and treatment. First, the poem is about an obscure 
person, Sordello. Browning had a flare for making obscure 
historical people relive in his poems; there is a long list of 
these, too long to be catalogued here. Next difficulty, Sor- 
dello (forerunner of Dante) was an obscure Italian poet in 
the age of the quarrels of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. To 
the ordinary mind the intricacies of Guelph and Ghibelline 
politics are as confusing as an unabridged railway timetable 
or a record of genealogies. But Browning’s was not an 
“ordinary mind.” His alert and all-curious intellect was as 
familiar with the affairs of Guelphs and Ghibellines as it was 
with current party politics in England. He made a journey 
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to Italy especially to acquaint himself the better with these 
politico-historical backgrounds. Characteristic, that, of 
Browning, to prepare for a poem as some prepare to write 
history or science or philosophy. The purely intellectual 
element in Browning’s poetry deserves a whole chapter. He 
pays us, the readers, the compliment of assuming that we are 
equally informed and agile. We are flattered, but embar- 
rassed. He talks of Guelphs and Ghibellines as familiarly 
as if they lived in our street; of Ecelin and Taurello and the 
rest as casually as if they were the gentlemen we dined with 
last evening. He bewilders us because he is too polite to 
explain his allusions. 

To obscurity of subject he adds (not only in Sordello, but 
in many other poems) obscurity of style, growing, largely, 
out of the paradox that he is both too profuse and too con- 
densed. In condensation his style becomes frequently ellip- 
tical: sometimes the subject of a sentence is omitted, some- 
times the predicate; sometimes a printer’s “dash”? marks a 
leap, like the lightning’s, from one thought to another; no 
connectives expressed, no connectives anywhere except in the 
reader’s consciousness, and sometimes the acrobatic style has 
left the reader almost unconscious. But Browning is equally 
obscure because of his digressions. If these were in Sordello 
only we might suppose them evidences of immaturity, inabil- 
ity to fuse his thoughts into a unified whole. But the digres- 
sions continue, in most of his longer poems, to the end of his 
writing-career. They are really the result of his brain proc- 
esses, super-active, almost abnormally associational. One 
thing suggests something else, and he follows a chance allu- 
sion to its lair, while the story pauses in the telling. Matthew 
Arnold in his essay on Translating Homer, says that Homer 
“keeps to one thought at a time, and puts that thought forth 
in its complete natural plainness, instead of being led away 
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from it by some fancy striking him in connection with it, and 
being beguiled to wander off with this fancy till his original 
thought, in its natural reality, knows him no more.” Brown- 
ing was saturated in Greek epicand drama. His father who 
“was a scholar and knew Greek” used to play out for the 
child the Homeric Tales (see Browning’s poem, Develop- 
ment), and later Mr. and Mrs. Robert Browning read, pon- 
dered and paraphrased Greek drama. But by instinct and 
practice Browning belonged to the non-Greek Romantic 
Movement, with its bent for tangled details, intricate masses 
of beauty, complexity, as contrasted with Greek simplicity, 
directness, severe unity. 

I spoke of the charm of the desultory method used in Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country, the impression of rich mentality 
in easeful operation. To one who relishes the processes of a 
superior mind the digressions are a joy. But if the story is 
‘the thing” on which an eager reader is all-intent, the digres- 
sions beget impatience, for they postpone and interrupt the 
story. Presumably, the main purpose of Red Cotton Night- 
Cap Country is to tell a tale, and the tale gets told in time, a 
tragical story as is the story related in The Inn Album, but 
if the digressions were omitted from Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country scarcely one-third the space would be necessary for 
recital. At one point the poet begins to tell the story, writes 
half a line and then breaks off with 


but stay! 
Permit me a preliminary word. 


As 1030 lines have been written, it would seem that he has 
had his “preliminary word.” He has talked of night-caps 
and some of the eighteenth century poets who wore them, 
Pope, Cowper and Voltaire; of the French Revolution, 
Napoleon’s quelling of mobs, and scarlet sins; of many things 


_ suggested by “‘night-caps” and the word “red,” and many 
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things suggested by neither, including dry goods and gro- 
ceries and a disquisition on fiddles. Nevertheless, at line 
1031 he wants a “preliminary word.” He gets it by way of 
a parenthesis, then a parenthesis within the parenthesis, and 
a third parenthesis within the second, and the reader grows 
giddy. This continues for ninety-three lines when the poet 
abruptly pauses and asks 


Where is my story? 


and the bewildered reader echoes “Where?” but supposes it 
is now at last about to begin. But no, the poet bids him 


Take its moral first. 


This is unusual, for the orthodox method is to tell the story 
before the moral; but Browning is usually unusual. The 
moral is Don’t advise a man to climb a tower if he is likely to 
fall off. As Miss Hilda Wangel in Ibsen’s Master Builder 
is one of the few people on record who gave exactly that ad- 
vice the moral seems over-cautious. There follow lines— 
some one hundred and fifty of them—about towers and 
Bishops, about mountains and the Norsemen’s forays, about 
Rabelais and Voltaire, and finally, toward line 1265 we find 
that the story has actually begun, but so obliquely that we 
were scarcely aware it had begun. And not until nearly a 
hundred lines farther does the narrative grow lucid. 

Another source of confusion is Browning’s habit of indi- 
rect discourse. Without much turning back to foregoing 
pages it is impossible to know who is talking at a given time 
in Sordello: Sordello or Taurello or Palma or Browning 
himself. Akin to this is discourse within discourse in many 
of his monologues. Even the exquisite Toccata of Galuppi’s 
is unintelligible until we get clear in our minds which lines 
are spoken by the organist, which the organist is imagining 
that Galuppi speaks, and which lines represent the dialogue 
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of the frivolous masqueraders as imagined by the organist. 
In Dis Aliter Visum a woman is talking to a man about an 
incident of the past. Presently she passes from her own ob- 
servations to tell him what he thought on that occasion. We 
follow the transition by close attention. Then she tells him 
what he thought she thought; we feel the ground slipping 
under us. Finally she tells him what he thought she thought 
he thought. Here we falter and unless we are patient, we, 
like Dante’s Paolo and Francesca, 


Within the book read no more that day. 


When such preliminary barriers have been surmounted, 
when Browning’s idiosyncrasies are understood (and we 
don’t have to read him long to understand them), the 
perusal of Browning becomes a rewarding occupation. The 
difficulties of understanding the machinery of 4 Toccata of 
Galuppi’s are forgotten in the enjoyment of the music and 
the dramatic skill of that little masterpiece. Only spasmod- 
ically does Browning forget that he is a poet. Into the close 
hard reasoning of Sordello (the most difficult of his poems) 
there break intervals of poignantly beautiful poetry; poetry 
which he and no other could have written; poetry the more 
satisfying for the tough kernel of intellectualism within the 
luscious rind. I recall my first reading of Sordello—all the 
years ago. I was ready to throw the book down and swear 
it was no poem at all when I came upon the lines which relate 
how the poet was seeking for a subject when he hit upon 


this one: 
I single out 
Sordello, compassed murkily about 
With ravages of six long sad hundred years. 


Then I knew I had found the poet, not the psychologist 
merely, nor the antiquarian merely, but the authentic poet 
who feels and can express the pathos of silent things—death 
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and the tacit past. And so I read to the end this long, long 
story of a human soul in the sorrow of conscious failure. And 
as | read I came to many a golden isle of poetry—passages 
which I have re-read many times since, though I do not 
remember that I have ever re-read the whole poem from 
beginning to end. 

Browning’s carelessness of public opinion, his obstinate 
refusal to pander to popular taste, not infrequently resulted 
in his burying the best of a long poem in the middle of it. 
His recondite learning sometimes builds a barrier between 
the reader and the treasure in the form of a difficult instead 
of an inviting opening of the poem. It is good strategy not 
to begin at the beginning in a first reading of The Ring and 
the Book, but of its twelve books to read first Book VII, 
Pompilia; then Book VI, Caponsacchi; then Books V and 
XI, Guido Franceschini; then Book X, the Pope. As the same 
story is told nine times over, from nine different points of 
view, the drift of it can be got from any one of the five books 
just named. And after one has read the five books he will 
almost certainly begin at the beginning and read the twelve 
books—and in doing so he will have read the noblest Eng- 
lish poem of modern times. If in nineteenth or twentieth 
century English poetry there is anything equal to the poign- 
ant pathos of Pompilia; the valiant splendor of Caponsacchi; 
the subtlety of Franceschini; the mellow wisdom of the 
Pope; the fervid dramatic beauty of the whole, I do not 
know of its existence. 

How comes it that this most dramatic English poet since 
the Elizabethans did not write successful stage plays? He 
wrote nine plays, and some of them have been produced on 
the stage by able actors, but none has had an overwhelming 
theatrical success. Why not? To say, with misguided idol- 
aters, that he is “too good for the popular stage” is to 
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talk patent nonsense; is to forget Shakespeare, Sophocles, 
Moliére and Ibsen. None of them was “too good for the 
stage,” and Browning is not better than they. To say that he 
was too free-handed in his dramatic methods is to ignore 
facts: for in the first place, Strafford is quite conventionally 
constructed, and in the second place, Browning’s methods in 
some of his plays anticipated the technique of some of the 
most recent playwrights. Professor Lounsbury criticizes 
Pippa Passes by the standard of traditional drama, because 
it is a sequence of scenes, instead of a formally constructed 
five-act play. But Kenneth McGowan would probably com- 
mend it for that very reason. Structurally, it anticipates 
plays like Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones and Strange 
Interlude. For Browning was a forerunner of modernistic 
drama as well as modernistic verse. We must look deeper 
than form alone to uncover the rationale of the paradox 
that Browning, who had more dramatic instinct than a score 
of ordinary playwrights, has had only a limited success on 
the practical stage. 

Two quotations, one from a spectator at an early per- 
formance of Strafford, one from Browning himself, will 
assist a little. William Bell Scott, a poet of the time, went 
to the theatre to applaud, but said: ‘““The speakers had every 
one of them orations to deliver, and no action of any kind 
to perform.” Ina discarded preface to Paracelsus, Browning 
wrote: ‘Instead of having recourse to an external ma- 
chinery of incidents to create and evolve the crisis I desire 
to produce, I have ventured to display somewhat minutely 
the mood itself in its rise and progress.’ Both observations 
hit a salient fact of the Browning plays—they contain little 
action. But there is little action in most of Ibsen’s plays, yet 
these plays, adequately acted, spell-bind audiences. Where 
is the difference? It goes back, I think, to Browning’s habit- 
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ual refusal to concede anything, either to reader or audience. 
Ibsen’s Doll’s House is evidence that a play may have little 
external action and yet be theatrically successful. Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet is evidence that moods may be minutely and 
subtly unfolded, and that the play may yet be theatrically 
successful. But in each of these plays the audience is kept 
advised of the general direction of the story and the progress 
it is making. Browning uses almost no stage technique to 
keep his audience informed of these essentials. Conversation 
in his dramas as in his other poems circles about the subject 
instead of being focussed on it and moving forward. 

This is realistic; in solemn crises people often talk irrele- 
vancies. Conversation preceding funeral ceremonies is usually 
rather than exceptionally more about commonplace things 
than about death, the deceased and the bereaved. This is 
not callous; it is merely a human trait, an easement of strain. 
Soldiers joke with each other in the trenches before going 
over the top. Condemned men sometimes banter their execu- 
tioners on the gallows. Statesmen exchange gossip of the 
capital while assembling to consider a critical national issue. 
This human trait of talking about trivial things while pre- 
paring for momentous things was understood by Shake- 
speare. But what he does occasionally and briefly, Browning 
does habitually and at length. 

Coleridge said that Shakespeare kept “in the high road 
of life,” meaning that he did not, like some of his contem- 
poraries and successors, wander into prurient bypaths, did 
not depart from that which the normal run of people call 
the normal course of life. He depicted tragedy beyond which 
tragic art has not gone; but precisely the point about his 
tragic culminations is that they are what ordinary people 
observe as the ordinary result of behavior departing from 
the ordinary drift of experience, combined with the equally 
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obvious aspect of human experience that often innocent 
people are caught and crushed in the machinery set in motion 
by the guilty. Even so modern and liberal-minded a com- 
mentator as Frank Harris was impressed by Shakespeare’s 
steady standards of good and evil. A vaulting poetic and 
dramatic genius coalesced with clear perception of the facts 
of things which we call “healthy-mindedness”. The mental 
health of Shakespeare has been a subject of comment from 
Goethe to Benedetto Croce. Shakespeare also keeps in the 
“high road” of dramatic art—sticks to his story. He has his 
overtones and undermeanings—one of the traits which make 
continuous study of him fascinating; but an unlettered audi- 
ence can lose his artistic shadings and follow clearly the 
progress of the story. Browning, on the other hand, lingers 
on overtones and undermeanings until the story is virtually 
lost for the ordinary audience. He hints and alludes when 
the practical stage is shouting for exposition and demonstra- 
tion. He keeps his audience guessing, and audiences, as a 
rule, do not care to guess. Browning was more interested 
in people than in stories. So was Shakespeare. But Shake- 
speare had to earn a living from the theatre, and Browning 
did not. Shakespeare had to make concessions to popular 
taste and even human stupidity. Browning did not. Almost 
the only suggestion of irritability in Browning appears in his 
dealings with actors and producers. After some disastrous 
experiences with distinguished actors over productions of 
Strafford, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon and Colombe’s Birthday, 
Browning decided to write no more for a practical stage— 
saying there was too much “‘smutch” and “spangle”’ in the 
whole business. Resolution to write no more for the stage 
did not mean resolution to write no more poetic dramas. He 
wrote a number of these, until his completed list of plays 
was nine. 
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Browning was too dramatic by instinct to refrain from 
some form or other of dramatic composition. But it was by 
dramatic analysis rather than by dramatic spectacle. If we 
were called upon to name Browning’s supreme faculty as 
artist we should not be far astray if we should call it power 
to analyze character by dramatic method. 

After awhile he realized that his best medium was not in 
dialogue but in monologue—the dramatic monologue, of 
which he was almost the inventor; a form in which he had 
experimented in some contributions to a minor popular 
magazine before he wrote his plays. Quite definitely he re- 
turned to this form twenty years later in his volume Men 
and Women. In this form he wrote his masterpiece T'he 
Ring and the Book—a series of monologues, in which the 
same story is told and retold by different people from dif- 
ferent points of view. The dramatic monologue differs from 
the soliloquy in that there is supposed to be present a person 
other than the speaker whose presence prompts quick and 
abrupt changes in the discourse. By its nature the dramatic 
monologue satisfied Browning’s impatient genius; it dispenses 
with machinery, entrances and exits, explanations and stage 
directions. It begins abruptly in medias res. It is for us the 
readers to discover who is talking, to whom he is talking, 
about what he is talking. The monologue is allusive rather 
than expository, elusive rather than lucid. Of all the rhetori- 
cian’s rules, the rule which Browning most ignored was ‘“‘Be 
clear”. Not to tell something, but to suggest many things 
fitted Browning’s fancy. There is much “‘between the lines” 
in a Browning monologue. Above all English poets, he ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the ‘‘creative reader’. Emer- 
son said that great literature depends not only upon great 
writers but also upon great readers. To such Browning will 
always appeal. Moreover, the method of the dramatic 
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monologue enabled Browning to indulge his fancy for prob- 
ing the depths of personality, layer below layer, until there 
are revealed secrets of personality of which even the person 
who speaks in a Browning monologue is unaware. 

In conclusion, this: scorn of contemporary literature be- 
trays the mood and mind of the musty reactionary, in whom 
has perished the vitality needful for those continuous re- 
adaptations which are essential to the individual dwelling in 
a world of mutabilities. To reject the literature of the past 
is bourgeois, crass, bumptious provincialism. The present 
grows, often unawaredly, out of the past. Healthy-minded- 
ness demands hearty, intelligent recognition of the nexus be- 
tween that which is and that which was. It is profitable now 
and then to revert to an old master and see how he did what 
he did—if only to recover zest and freshened receptivities 
for the new, and a surer means of measuring it. 

We return from these pious pilgrimages, not in a mood 
of contempt for the present or of condescension toward con- 
temporary writers, but better qualified to assess them and 
somewhat more exacting in our requirements of them. Our 
perception of artistic values is quickened by re-reading the 
elders, whose writings have survived shifting tastes and the 
ravages of time—‘“time which antiquates antiquities, and 
hath an art to make dust of all things,” but has “‘spared”’ 
productions of the past. These adventures into the past are 
like a great experience, and assuredly germane to a liberal 
education; we think we have learned to recognize sound art 
when we see it, to reject the meretricious, to do homage to 
new literature which tastes of immortality. With minds and 
emotions reattuned to art sufficiently vital to resist destruc- 
tion by shifting tastes and rigid qualitative analysis, we are 
not easily imposed upon by the little tricks, the spangles and 
the gewgaws of little poets; and at the same time we are 
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better prepared to welcome new true art which is abuilding 
all about us. Matthew Arnold’s dictum stands, the best is 
none too good for us. 

Browning is among the “‘best’’. His age is not remote, 
but chronologically he belongs distinctly to the past. He died 
more than forty years ago, and in the crowded decades which 
separate our time from his, civilization has changed counte- 
nance, in politics, science, arts, everything. 

And yet not “everything”, especially not the things about 
which Browning cared most and wrote most, the life of the 
individual spirit, the means of keeping it alive, vigorous, 
equipped. Of these things Browning wrote with an art by 
no means perfect, but as vitalized as the things of which he 
wrote. No hugely vital thing is ever perfect (a Browning 
doctrine, by the way). It seems almost a “law’’, that the 
bigger art is, the more numerous its imperfections. Goethe 
and Shakespeare—how they could sometimes flounder in the 
mire! And how they could sometimes recover their wings 
and pierce the blue vault with their inspirations! Not quite 
on the Olympian summit of Shakespeare and Goethe, yet 
not so far down the trail either, was Robert Browning, with 
his prodigious artistic flaws and faults, with his prodigious 
artistic achievements. 


III 
BROWNING’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


OST philosophical poets have intermittently over- 
loaded their poetry with philosophy. Dante and 
Goethe contrived best to teach directly and simultaneously 
provide the artistic delight, which is the function of poetry. 
Even Milton sometimes lost his poetic trail in the wilderness 
of dialectic. Of the major English poets, Wordsworth most 
frequently floundered in the morass of didacticism. Indeed, 
it was only by a sort of happy accident that Wordsworth was 
a great poet at all. If he had consistently followed his 
avowed purpose he would have been no poet, for he said 
“I wish to be considered as a teacher or as nothing.”’ Fortu- 
nately for the enrichment of poetry, he was not permitted 
to have his way. Sometimes, often, sheer inspiration seized 
and lifted him into realms of high art. Only less striking, 
quantitatively, were the cases of Shelley, Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold. In some of the poems of each, imagination 
was entrapped and dismembered by ratiocination. It was 
only in their purest and happiest moments that they trans- 
muted philosophy into poetry, that their philosophy became 
the background or intellectual foundation of poetic art, with- 
out which poetry is not poetry. Browning, the most meta- 
physical of the major English poets, often reasoned poetry 
out of court, and wandered away into psychology, ethics and 
theology. As a philosophical poet, he was best when he was 
suggesting rather than expounding philosophy. 
Attempting to keep consistently in mind what Browning 
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himself too often forgot, that he was a philosophical poet 
rather than (like Plato) a poetic philosopher, we shall at- 
tempt to catch and display a few of the philosophical implica- 
tions of his poetry rather than reconstruct from his writings 
a scheme or system of coherent philosophy. We shall be 
what the merchants call ‘‘window-dressers” instead of ware- 
housemen sweating in the sub-cellar, trucking to and fro his 
heavier material in an endeavor (indeed it would be a vain 
endeavor) to arrange and classify Browning’s wholesale 
stuff in logical order. 

It is in his philosophical thinking, not in his political or 
sociological thinking, that one finds Browning’s relationship 
to the Victorian Era, for which we practically abandoned 
search in the first chapter of this little book. As significantly, 
and more profoundly than Tennyson, he mirrored the effect 
of the impact of the new science of the age upon the thoughts 
of the most thoughtful people of that age. Not only the 
facile optimism of Alexander Pope but also the profounder 
optimism of the transcendentalists was shaken by the new 
findings in astronomy, biology and geology. In face of the 
vastness of the universe as revealed by the new astronomy, 
this little planet seemed to dwindle into vanishing insignifi- 
cance. In place of Nature, “‘the homely nurse” of her “‘foster 
child”, man, as conceived by Wordsworth, biology and 
geology seemed to reveal a nature careless alike of indi- 
vidual and type, and man in relentless struggle for existence 
with natural processes either impersonal or ferocious. 

An interesting recent monograph calls attention to the 
different attitudes toward nature in Herman Melville’s 
T'ypee and Moby-Dick, and refers to “the clash between 
transcendental optimism”, symbolized in the Happy Valley 
of Typee, “and first-hand knowledge of a nature ‘red in 
tooth and claw’”’ symbolized in the white whale in Moby- 
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Dick,—the relentless monster with which Captain Ahab 
wages war to the death. The fierce pessimism of Moby-Dick 
seems to be only imperfectly apprehended even by some of 
the literary commentators. The philosophical Ishmaelite 
Melville, wrote a great sea-story in Moby-Dick, but also 
wrote an allegory of the remorseless struggle between man 
and nature, a war without quarter, truce or armistice. 

In England the transcendental optimism of Wordsworth 
was followed by the half-despairing questioning of Tennyson, 
the best-understood literary interpreter of the typical strug- 
gle of his age between knowledge and faith. The contrasting 
“voices” of the older and younger generation are heard, by 
way of example, in Wordsworth’s Lines on Tintern Abbey 
(1798) and Tennyson’s In Memoriam (1850): Here are 

» a few of Wordsworth’s Lines: 


Nature never did betray the heart that loved her; 


I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often-times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


I am not quite prepared to banish to the limbo of nonsense 
this transcendental optimistic view of the beneficence of 
nature and the divine unity of all things, visible and invisible. 
But I am aware that sometimes we can hold to this only by 

taking the long view. Nature does not seem particularly 
beneficent when an earthquake is rocking us or when a hurri- 
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cane is sweeping over us. The shattered dwellings and the 
dead bodies in the wake of a tornado are not very convincing 
evidence of the beneficent purposes of nature. Not until 
after the disaster has become memory instead of immediate 
shattering actuality can we, by a process of reorientation, by 
readjustment of what is within us to what is without us, 
return to the mood of trust—not until we have learned the 
simple but difficult lesson that what counts is not what hap- 
pens to us, but the way we meet and bear what happens to us. 

It was in the shock of the revealments of science that the 
Victorian literary-philosophical people staggered and felt 
the ground giving way under them. The ideas are old now, 
and less unsettling. But to thoughtful people of Tennyson’s 
generation there was something bewildering in what they 
learned from the new biology of nature’s apparently hap- 
hazard methods—of the many seeds (Tennyson says “‘fifty’’, 
but I suppose that is decidedly an underestimate) that are 
sown and lost before one seed develops into new life. By 
what fortuitous circumstance does the individual become 
what he is, and not somebody quite different? Is there any 
method of selection in Nature’s prodigal process, or is the 
result blind chance? This was one question which pressed 
hard upon Tennyson, who voiced a characteristic anxiety of 
his age in the fifty-fifth lyric of In Memoriam: 


The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul? 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life, 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear. 
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Perhaps the biological misgiving may be assuaged by re- 
flection on an ancient faith in the immortality of the race. 
Though individuals perish, the race continues—the “type” 
remains. But there is a grimmer science than biology, 
geology. There is the testimony of the rocks, the writing 
in the fossils, the record of one “type” after another that 
has perished, utterly vanished as a living organism. And 
Tennyson uttered again, in a wider form, a typical doubt 
of his age, in the fifty-sixth lyric of In Memoriam: 


“So careful of the type?” but no 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, “A thousand types are gone; 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


“Thou makest thine appeal to me: 
I bring to life, I bring to death; 
The spirit does but mean the breath; 
Y I know no more.” And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid promise in his eyes 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him.” 


O life as futile, then, as frail! 


Tennyson never solved the problem in terms of science 
or philosophy, nor did his age, nor, one suspects, will any 
age. Science has done much since the early and mid-Victorian 
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era. It has transformed the social and mechanistic life of 
man. But science has not yet answered, in her own precise 
language of demonstration the old question propounded by 
Job, “If a man die shall he live again?” To date, science 
is as helpless as Omar Khayyam to answer that: 


There was the door to which I found no key; 

There was the veil through which I might not see; 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

There was—and then no more of Thee and Me. 


Tennyson faced the problem, and finding no answer in 
Science, fell back on faith. Not all the last stanza of the 
fifty-sixth lyric was quoted. Here it is complete: 


O life as futile then as frail! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


In the prefatory stanzas to the poem, which, like most pref- 
aces, was the last part written, Tennyson said with quiet 
acceptance: 


We have but faith; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness; let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more; 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. 


Tennyson’s uneasiness over the clash between old and 
new views was more representative of a faltering tone in 
much Victorian literature, but Browning’s attitude was more 
confident. The developmental process of the struggle most 
impressed Tennyson’s orderly mind, the struggle itself most 
fascinated Browning’s dynamic imagination. 

It is an inexcusably superficial view which finds an easy- 
going optimism in Browning’s poetry. Lines separated from 
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the body of his poetry may seem chirping and a bit too 
chirper, such as the familiar lines of Pippa 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 
Taken in esse, it must be remembered that the lines are 
dramatic, not personal, part of a gladsome song that a little 
simple-hearted factory girl sings in her joyous rambles on 
her one holiday of all the year. Taken in posse, as an ex- 
pression of Browning’s own faith, they are the conclusion, 
not the postulate, of a prolonged philosophical process. And 
whether evil is a negation, an absence of good, as cold is an 
absence of heat, rest an absence of motion, silence an absence 
of sound (as Browning’s Abt Vogler sees it), it is none the 
less something to be overcome, and that by valiant fighting. 
Indolence may be only absence of activity but the indolent 
man has to make as strong an effort to overcome it as if it 
were a positive entity. 

I suspect I am more inclined to share the belief of Martin 
Luther and Thomas Carlyle in the devil as a positive some- 
thing (whether personal or pervasive, quite positive) than 
Browning’s view of the devil as an absence of good; but in 
the long run, the results are the same to a sinner: to be 
condemned to perpetual absence from God is sufficient hell, 
whether hell is a place or a condition. Browning, speaking 
through the Pope in The Ring and the Book envisages evil 
as spiritual death, and continual struggle the means whereby 
evil may be eliminated. In practical living what difference 
does it make whether the concept of evil is, in the abstract, 
negative or positive? The conflict is real whether the con- 
flict is with a personal devil or a phantasmagoria such as 
Shakespeare faced when he wrote King Lear. 

To assume that Browning reasoned and battled in igno- 
rance or wilful dismissal of the pinch of evil is to disregard 
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Browning’s reiterated language, the language not only of his 
poetry but also of his private correspondence. In a letter 
dated May 11, 1876, Browning wrote: “T see ever more 
reason to hold by. . . hope, and that by no means in igno- 
rance of what has been advanced to the contrary.” The 
road to sound optimism is no bower of roses, honeysuckle 
and sweet jasmine; it is a granite, steep, cobble-strewn trail 
beset with many difficulties and precipices and crevasses, and 
a misstep may pitch the pilgrim into perdition. 

Browning loved the road precisely because it was not 
smooth, precisely because he relished a good fight and the 
glow of fighting. “Am I no a bonny fighter?” exclaims 
Stevenson’s Alan Breck, in the flush of contest. Browning 
said similar things many times in more recondite language 
than Alan’s. 


It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death, 
exclaims David in Browning’s poem Saul, that is to say 
by no easy gesture, by no fiat lux. Steadily as Milton him- 
self does this nineteenth century optimist Browning welcome 
battle and scorn easeful ways. Says Milton in his dreo- 
pagitica: 

‘“T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 
ercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. As- 
suredly we bring not innocence into the world, we bring 
impurity much rather; that which purifies us is trial, and 
trial is by what is contrary.” 

A greater than Milton or Browning had said the same 
things long before either of them. The Apostle Paul, writing 
to Timothy, bade Timothy “Endure hardness as a good 
soldier,” and in his Epistle to the Romans wrote: “We glory 
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in tribulation also: knowing that tribulation worketh pa- 
tience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope; and 
hope maketh not ashamed.” In similar temper, the temper 
of a first-rate fighting man, Browning put into the mouth of 
the old Pope, in The Ring and the Book, the lines: 


Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? Pray 
“Lead us into no such temptations, Lord!” 
Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise. 


Into the mouth of Rabbi Ben Ezra Browning put the words: 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


Out of his own heart, mind and experience, he wrote the 
Epilogue to Asolando, speaking for the last time, not as 
dramatic poet, but as Robert Browning himself; here is the 
third stanza: 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


His son stated that the old poet read this poem aloud, 
paused, reflecting on this stanza, and said: ‘It almost seems 
like praising myself to say this, and yet it is true, the simple 
truth, and so I shall not cancel it.” So much for Browning’s 
optimistic attitude, the optimism of a fighter by tempera- 
ment; the only sort of optimism that is worth while, the 
optimism which clearly recognizes that this is a tough old 
world, in which, among all busy-ness, none is busier than 
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the devil, whether the devil be a person, a principle or 
a negation. 

Of the way in which Browning reasoned out his optimism, 
little can be said in the available space. In the practical 
life, action is not so much based on reason, as reason is based 
on action. However it may be in abstract philosophy, this 
is true in the experiential world, that much reasoning is an 
after-thought, a statement of why we did something we have 
already done. Hence it is that much controversy is futile, 
that so many arguments persuade nobody except those who 
do not need to be persuaded. 

With regard to the antinomy of God and Nature which 
perplexed Tennyson, Browning was abrupt, though not al- 
ways brief. He swept away (in so far as he himself was 
concerned) the whole idea of beneficent nature, and, ap- 
parently without a struggle, abandoned search in Nature for 
evidence of a loving God. In Nature he saw overwhelming 
evidence of a God of Power and Knowledge, but no evi- 
dence of a God of Love. The evidence of God's love is in 
man, not in nature—man ready to sacrifice himself for the 
object of his love. The reasoning is subtle, retraversed in 
many poems, well condensed in Saul. Reduced to a sentence, 
it comes simply to this, that postulating God (and about the 
existence and actuality of God the arguing Browning never 
argued 


God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod 


says David; 

What I call God, and fools call Nature, 
says the old Pope, with the peremptory impatience of a 
Thomas Carlyle), postulating God as infinite in power and 
wisdom and as creator of man, it is illogical to assume that 
he could have put into man a faculty which he himself does 
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not possess, the faculty of enduring, and often sacrificial 
love. In other words, Browning reasons back from man to 
God: the created could not possess a faculty which the 
Creator had not himself to give his creature. 

Browning faces the antinomy of knowledge and faith, 
with an assertion, like Tennyson’s, of the incapacity of 
knowledge to solve the problem which many people account 
the most vital of all, man’s relationship to God and the 
individual spirit’s survival of death. He was probably more 
intimately acquainted than was any other English poet of 
his day with Victorian science. Having the insatiable curi- 
osity of the men of the Renaissance (about whom he knew 
so much) he was vividly curious about the new science—read 
widely, even dabbled a little in experimentation. But he was 
entirely skeptical about the qualifications of science to solve 
problems of the human spirit. In the poem La Saisiaz he 
questions even the color of grass. We say “green,” but 
comes one who says “red.” ‘‘Color-blind” we say, but how 
do we know that? Suppose his is the normal vision, ours the 
abnormal. Suppose only he and one other inhabited the 
world—how could the color of grass be determined? Is truth 
ascertainable by a majority vote? The opinion of today’s 
minority may be the majority opinion tomorrow. It has been 
so in history. Truth, the truth which saves, comes not 
through the intellect, but through love, says this most in- 
tellectual of the poets. 

Of his reasoning about Evil we have already spoken: in 
practice something to be incessantly warred against, in phil- 
osophical analysis a negative: an absence of good, a pause 
in developmental progress. Progression was Browning’s 
measure of vitality. Not what man is but what man is be- 
coming enlisted his interest. The developmental idea of the 
new science stirred his dynamic imagination, and led him to 
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philosophical conclusions which lie at the heart of his think- 
ing. These conclusions were often paradoxical: for instance, 
his comfort in imperfection. Imperfection is a condition of 
vital development: where there is growth, there is something 
to be attained; where there is something to be attained there 
is obviously something yet unobtained; where there is some- 
thing unobtained there is incompleteness; where there is 
incompleteness, there is imperfection; or, to state the 
paradox in a syllogism: 


the only perfect thing is a thing completed; 
but the only completed thing is a dead thing; 
therefore, the only perfect thing is something dead. 


That is argued out in the poem, Dis Aliter Visum. 

His paradox of failure is close akin: failure also is a 
negation, a discrepancy between infinite purpose and finite 
powers. Because of man’s alliance with the infinite he is 
constantly striving for something beyond his grasp: 


Only I discern 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn, 


he says in Two in the Campagna. In the consciousness of 
failure, the paradoxical Browning saw the measure of suc- 
cess. Real success is to strive nobly; real failure is not to 
strive; it is only ‘‘apparent failure’ when the thing done is 
less than the thing envisioned; dissatisfaction with the result 
is only the evidence of the loftiness of the purpose. He who 
is satisfied with himself is easily satisfied. Again we may 
throw the proposition into a syllogism: 


attainment means either that the powers are infinite or the aim finite; 
but we know that the powers are finite; 
therefore attainment means that the aim was finite, low, unworthy. 


Andrea del Sarto, called the ‘“‘faultless painter,” realizes 
when it is too late that he set his aim low, on what a cunning 
craftsman’s hand could express. As he meditates in the dusk 
of day and the twilight of life, he perceives that his crafts- 
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manship surpassed Raphael’s, but Raphael’s spirit had 
flamed to heights that Andrea had never tempted. In 
Raphael’s failure was success, in Andrea’s success was 
failure: 

Ah but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for? 

Tennyson and Browning accepted the new ideas of science 
because as thinking men they did not see how they could 
reject them. But that which Tennyson accepted wistfully, 
Browning accepted joyously. To his way of thinking the new 
ideas strengthened rather than weakened the Christian faith. 
In Paul’s epistles Browning had read of the Christian life 
as a battle, in metaphors which Paul took largely from ac- 
tive struggles: war and fighting wild beasts and athletic 
contests. And now, in the new science, Browning seemed to 
learn that this is the law of vitality: struggle, with crown 
and palm for him who has the courage and endurance to 
keep fighting. Browning glorified the strenuous life, the life 
of hopeful fighting. There are several Browning poems 
(among them The Inn Album and Apparent Failure) in 
which Browning glimpses hope that God in his mercy will 
forgive and redeem criminals led by their strenuous activity 
into wild sins. But repeatedly, in one dramatic form or an- 
other, he abandons hope for the slothful, listless, idle, shal- 
low, timid. In a typical piece of casuistry he puts this idea 
to the extreme test in the poem, which unnecessarily agitated 
some contemporaries because they did not understand the 
application (though it seems crystal clear as we read it 
now), The Statue and the Bust. 

It is a legitimate criticism of Browning’s philosophy that 
he sometimes seems to stress effort more than the value of 
the thing striven for. But Browning’s zest in the fight is 
really more important than the reasons he gives for fighting. 
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His enthusiasm is infectious. Indeed, it all comes round to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s dictum that what we love is not 
life, but living. Living is differently conceived by different 
people, but whatever the conception, all must agree that no 
one lives until he puts all he has into that activity which he 
calls living. No one who finds living in working is contented 
to put less than his all into his work, whatever it is. I some- 
times think that every good workman is killed by his work, 
that there is no other honorable way to die. 

As one re-reads Browning, sees him battling with the 
typical doubts of his age, sometimes with all his keen logic 
and extensive learning, sometimes, when fought back into 
a corner (overwhelmed with a sense of the limitations of 
knowledge or the impuissance of mortal power), unsheath- 
ing the flashing sword of faith, falling back on his intuitions, 
one seems to see more clearly than of yore that this man 
Browning abandons the cosmic enterprise of solving the 
problem of evil in the universe and adopts a quite personal 
attitude. He seems to say, in effect, ‘for me, Robert Brown- 
ing, life’s solution is in just two terms, both intuitional rather 
than demonstrable, God and my own soul.” 

Thy soul and God stand sure, 
shouts Rabbi Ben Ezra in Browning’s poem so entitled. 
Possibly Gilbert Chesterton was, after all, correct in his 
brilliant little book on Browning, a book severely criticized 
by later, more delving, more accurate students of Browning, 
but possibly Chesterton was near the mark in his proposition 
that the one determining event of Browning’s life was the 
determining factor in his philosophy—that only love carries 
the answer to life’s questioning. True, his trend was that 
way before he met Miss Barrett, but that meeting and its 
results seemed to confirm his earlier intuition. Scorning or 
surmounting every impediment in the way of his marriage 
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to Elizabeth Barrett: the fierce opposition of her father, 
Miss Barrett’s own qualms due to this opposition and to 
what she supposed was chronic invalidism—he by sheer dar- 
ing swept the woman he loved into an elopement, put every- 
thing to one supreme test (his philosophic measure of 
courage) and found life in loving. 

And then he found that love survived that which mortals 
call death. He outlived Elizabeth by nearly thirty years, but 
his love for her grew more rather than less. He lived through 
the years of his widowerhood in happy companionship with 
men and women, gave to them the affection of a strongly 
affectionate nature, but to none did he give, from none did 
he derive repetition of that supreme experience, a love which 
he confidently believed would continue through eternity. 
After her death he exclaimed: 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again 
And with God be the rest! 


In his poem La Saisiaz Browning paraphrases “‘the solemn 


Tuscan” (meaning, of course, Dante) : 


I believe and I declare— 
Certain am I—that from this life I pass into a better, there 
Where that lady lives of whom enamoured was my soul. 


In his wife’s Bible Browning had written his own translation, 
in prose, of Dante’s actual words: “Thus I believe, thus I 
affirm, thus I am certain it is, that from this life I shall pass 
to another better, there, where that lady lives of whom my 
soul was enamoured.”’ 

This poem La Saisiaz is one of the most significant in 
the Browning corpus, not because it is among his best artistic 
work (it emphatically is not that), not even because it is 
one of his profoundest poems (it is not that), but because 
it is the last long confessional poem in which he frankly 
speaks, not dramatically, but as Robert Browning, and utters 
his own conclusions about the mystery of life and death. It 
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was the almost immediate reaction of his mind and spirit 
to the shock of the sudden death of a dear friend, Miss 
Egerton Smith, who had been summering with Browning 
and his sister at a villa in Switzerland called “La Saisiaz” 
(Savoyard for “The Sun’). Browning had for Miss Smith 
a deep affection, no resemblance to his love for Elizabeth 
Barrett. Miss Smith was found dead in her room on the 
morning of September 14, 1877. She had seemed so well 
the night before that her sudden death was a double shock 
to Browning. The event caused Browning, who had so often 
argued about life and death and immortality and God, to 
review the whole matter. Carefully he goes over his old 
arguments, so familiar to readers of Browning. But bit by 
bit he abandons arguments and falls back on two intuitions 
which to him were certainties, God and his own soul. Good 
and evil, life and death, dissolution and immortality—he 
reasons about them again, as he had so often reasoned about 
them. And then he explicitly disavows purpose to solve the 
problem of evil and God’s superintendence in philosophical 
terms, saying 


I shall “vindicate no ways of God’s to man,” .... 
Traversed heart must tell its story uncommented on. 


And again: 


Question, answer, presuppose 
Two points: that the thing itself which questions, answers—is, it knows 


Pome m reer ee ne eecerecesreseresesececnscece of 
Be meencecseernisetussaetseseveassneve 


God then, call that—soul and both—the only facts for me. 


Do we get the point? Robert Browning, now sixty-eight 
years old, confronted by the crashing fact of death, definitely 
rehearsed his old arguments and retreated to intuitive faith 
for the only answer for him, Robert Browning. Alexander 
Pope, the shallow logician, had undertaken to “vindicate the 
ways of God to man.”’ John Milton, the learned theologian, 
had undertaken in a philosophical poem, Paradise Lost, to 
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“justify the ways of God to men.”” But Robert Browning, 
Pope’s superior as a logician, Milton’s equal in theology and 
learning, will neither “vindicate” nor “justify” the mystery 
of Providence. He accepts, and in his acceptance, he is 
reassured. Browning concludes his long years of scrutiny, 
not in a theodicy, but in a reaffirmation of his personal 
faith in God and the indestructibility of the soul. Not what 
God means in this vast universe, but what God means to him, 
Robert Browning, and to all believing souls, is the sum and 
substance of it all. 

A lame and impotent conclusion of the long years of in- 

quiry by the most inquiring mind in nineteenth century Eng- 
lish poetry? Perhaps so, if you think science and logic can 
prove anything about the reality of God and the human 
spirit. Not so, if you believe they can prove nothing what- 
ever. 
It is all much vaster now than it was when Browning 
wrote. Browning and Tennyson had learned that our little 
planet is a small mote in the solar system. Then they had 
learned that our solar system is a small affair in a universe. 
And now, since they are gone, astronomers are, with im- 
proved methods, announcing that even our universe is only 
one, and a lesser, amid a swirl of universes. Tennyson, 
facing a smaller universe than we now know about, faltered 
a little, and then recovered his poise and assurance: 


Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 


Nobody can prove by logic Tennyson’s implication. 
_ Neither can anybody prove the opposite. There is little that 
can be proved by dialectic concerning the things which men 
live by, or die by. Only by valiant living is life itself proven 
_ worth a peppercorn. We can’t reason it out. Hamlet tried 
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to do that, and made a mess of it. Only by collecting in a 
few breathless minutes all the valor of dying did Hamlet 
discover the valor of living. 

People sometimes complain that this healthy-minded 
Browning wrote so much about things morbid and ugly. 
Browning loved the beautiful and often wrote of it. But 
a world garlanded in orange-blossoms is not all the world. 
And Browning, the all-curious, wanted to see all of it. He 
wanted to proclaim the beauty of life while facing its ugli- 
ness. It requires courage to do that. In the dim and hushed 
solemnity of the cathedral, under its vaulted arches, splashed 
with prismatic colors from its stained-glass windows, when 
the organ is pealing and the surpliced choir lifts on high the 
anthem, with the incense in our nostrils, before our adoring 
eyes the symbols of sacrificial cross and victorious crown, 
amid the bowed worshippers and the sonorous ritual—here 
it is not hard to believe in God. But can we leave the cathe- 
dral and go into the alley,'see the cripple in his rags, the 
lazar in his sores, hear the harlot’s curses, and the drunk- 
ard’s ravings—can we do this and still believe in God? If 
we cannot, we don’t believe in Him very much. Browning 
really did believe in God. Not an absentee God, remote, 
concealed somewhere behind his tent of blue sky, but an 
always present God. Not an inert God, but a vitalizing God. 
And he believed that in strenuous living of the life of the 
spirit, in sympathetic living with his fellow men, he was 
linking himself with God’s own spirit. 

Browning’s spirit is more important than his reasoning. 
His arguments may not convince the reason, but his courage 
is infectious. The reasons he gives for his optimism are the 
least important things about his optimism. His arguments 
are only the corollary of his instinct, and instinct is personal. 
Not God in the universe, but God in the spirit of the indi- 
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vidual is Browning’s real theme. His spirit tingled with the 
spirit of God. And for us his spirit is a challenge, to turn 
failure into victory, doubt into faith, weakness into strength. 
It is a challenge to be brave, to keep on fighting, believing, 
hoping, recuperating. He was glad because he believed that 
he and you and I are engaged in a great adventure, the 
outcome of which depends chiefly upon our courage for 
the adventure. 
STOCKTON AXSON. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN 
ETHICS* 


THE SECULARISM OF THE RENAISSANCE 


HREE or four centuries of modern thought, applying 
scientific knowledge to the mastery and exploitation of 
nature, have expanded almost beyond belief man’s range of 
physical activity and control and have transformed the en- 
tire stage-setting of our human drama. During the same 
comparatively brief period a corresponding reorientation in 
the inner life of the Western nations, translating new ideals 
and conceptions of value into social institutions, has trans- 
figured the very spirit of our civilization. A sense of self- 
reliance and even complacency has accompanied this tre- 
mendous achievement. Other epochs before ours were retro- 
spective and leaned on tradition, but our age lives in the 
present and looks to the future, its future. It may profess 
admiration for the culture of classical antiquity, but this 
admiration is apt to be little more than an aesthetic gesture. 
Not for all the world would our typical modern man return 
to the golden age of Pericles, and he expresses his real esti- 
mate of antiquity when he speaks of its dead languages. As 
to the thousand years of mediaeval tradition, we dismiss 
them with the one phrase, Dark Ages. Ours is the age of 
1A series of three public lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on 
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light and power, of real civilization and progress. Thus the 
man whom we may call the hundred per cent modern! 

But to many, and not all of them reactionary spirits, this 
modern civilization has seemed misdirected or rather chaotic. 
Knowledge it may have, learning and technical skill, but it 
lacks wisdom; power it has, but not the sense to use it for 
the real strengthening and enrichment of human life; im- 
mensely expanded external resources, but an impoverishment 
of the inner man; incredible material growth, but a stunted 
spirit. Our boasted civilization, is it not but a thin veneer, 
ready to crack and peel under the blast of flaming passion, 
disclosing the unredeemed savage in our inmost souls? How 
many days of war were enough to brush aside all our pro- 
fessed modern civilization and humanitarianism and return 

“to tolerated and even to vaunted brutality? On these scales 
modern humanity is weighed and found wanting. Perhaps 
it has understood and mastered physical nature, but itself 
it has neither mastered nor understood. 

The settling of this great dispute in our time regarding 
the worth of the claims of modern civilization exceeds the 
province of this brief course of lectures. It is rather to 
the understanding of the dominant interests and values 
of the modern spirit that I should like to invite your atten- 
tion. ‘‘Where a man’s heart is, there will his treasure be 
also.” Modern civilization is what it is and where it is be- 
cause of our modern choice of values. What men actually 
espouse, achieve, neglect, reject depends upon what they 
expect of themselves and approve or disapprove in others: 
upon what they consider as of supreme worth and impor- 
tance, what only of incidental concern, and what of no value 
at all: in a word, depends on their moral outlook on life. 

This, then, is our theme: the modern moral-spiritual re- 
orientation of Europe which, turning the eyes and faces of 
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men in a new direction, set their feet on new paths in search 
of new worlds to conquer and gave us a new civilization. We 
can survey only the early stages of this journey of the 
modern spirit, but enough, I trust, to perceive its drift and 
to suggest its course of development. 

The Greek was a native-born citizen of this world and 
this life. A native, he was at home in his cosmic environ- 
ment; even when he criticized it, he criticized it as a native; 
it was nothing radically alien to him: with his reason he 
could grasp and master it. Virtue is knowledge, Socrates 
declared, but this knowledge is not beyond men; it is to be 
had, and the beginning of it is knowledge of oneself. Moral 
excellence is one aspect of a life of understanding and a full 
realization of a man’s nature; quite as natural to men as 
the blossoming and full fruition of a plant: quite as natural 
and quite as accessible to objective study. How is human life 
to be lived to the full, most appropriately and most charac- 
teristically? This is essentially the Greek conception of the 
moral problem. It is implied in Aristotle’s very definition of 
the good in general; it is manifest in the Epicurean pursuit 
of contentment as truly as in the Stoic’s serene cosmic 
acquiescence, and if one catches the nostalgic note in Plato, 
it is for a recovery by man of his pristine perfection of char- 
acter. Virtue, like knowledge, is within man’s reach: it is 
active attainment or recollection, not passive receptivity or 
grace or revelation: failure or achievement, not damnation 
or redemption. 

The Christian gospel produced a spiritual reorientation of 
ancient ways and ideals. For the rigidity of law it substituted 
the life of the spirit; it scorned the cautious wisdom of the 
sage to bless the trusting faith of a child; from the beauty 
of the flesh it turned to the beauty of holiness; man it re- 
garded as a prodigal son and a lost sheep, lost but for the 
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loving grace of the Divine Shepherd. This life and this 
world were to it but the threshold and doormat to the 
mansions of the hereafter. This startling gospel gripped the 
downtrodden Jew and stirred to new life the Hellenic world 
which had sickened of speculation and wearied of world- 
liness. Christianity offered salvation and peace to the heavy- 
laden; it guaranteed the certainties of faith to the disen- 
chanted pagan intellect. 

In claiming the entire spirituality of its converts and in 
directing all mental interests towards the life of grace and 
the kingdom of heaven, Christianity transformed the moral 
problem into a religious problem. The ethical search for 
the highest good it replaced by the humble submission to the 
will of God, indubitable and requiring, indeed admitting of 
no investigation. Moral philosophy became ancillary to 
theology; the cardinal virtues of pagan antiquity were pro- 
nounced at best splendid vices; man’s true glory was in his 
abasement; his redemption was from himself, requiring a 
new birth. Not in active mastery and full fruition of his 
characteristic excellence was man’s true destiny to be sought; 
his hope was rather for a wholly undeserved gift of grace. 
The understanding of it was not the main thing: far better 
to feel compunction than to comprehend it, as Thomas a 
Kempis put it. 

Despite the dogmatic, authoritarian direction of Christian 
thinking, mediaeval scholasticism with strange irony was 
proceeding to its own overcoming. Thirteenth century 
Aristotelianism added a new version of orthodoxy, but it 
also introduced a new leaven of rationality, of confidence in 
reason, to be championed or combated, and as a result to 
rouse new interests and new issues and prepare the way for 
the new, the modern world. 

The Renaissance was the reawakening of the human mind 
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to the need, the right, the opportunities of unhampered, 
undogmatic thinking, after the long centuries of ecclesiastic 
authoritarianism. It was also the reawakening of the human 
heart to a zest for living here and now, to a new interest in 
man’s immediate environment, a frank and avid worldliness. 
The passion for all things Greek which took possession of 
the early Renaissance roused the mind to old Greek ways 
of thought, objective, critical, worldly, and in the end led it 
beyond a merely Greek revival to attack its own problems 
in its own way. For the great world of nature and its un- 
vanquished mysteries, which odd mediaeval minds had been 
clandestinely exploring, a consuming enthusiasm now swept 
over Europe, an adolescent ardor of speculation, which re- 
vived the early days of Greek thought. A Pre-Socratic array 
of new doctrines resulted, new and bold interpretations of 
Aristotle, revivals of Plato and Neoplatonism, of every 
school of Greek thought, Stoic, Epicurean, as well as pro- 
fessedly new philosophies of nature. Even if Telesio’s 
treatise On the Nature of Things does share more than its 
title with Lucretius and more than occasional ideas with 
Roman Stoicism, yet it is meant to be new, Telesian. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation represent a twofold 
revolt against ecclesiastic authority. Different motives and 
different aims control the development of these two move- 
ments, and their destiny in the life of modern civilization. 
The Renaissance represents the revolt of the critical intellect. 
The revival of Hellenism was but the manifestation of a 
revived secularism, a zest for the here and now: a new lease 
of vigorous thought, self-reliant, bold in experiment and 
speculation. In place of self-neglect and self-disdain, we now 
have the liveliest self-observation, a lyrical quality of mind. 
“I study myself more than anything else,” Montaigne writes 
in his Essays; “it is my metaphysics and my natural phi- 
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losophy. I am myself the subject of my book.” Interest in 
oneself deepens interest in one’s immediate environment: 
humanism leads to naturalism. Man studies the physical 
world, not as the threshold to the heavenly, but as his real 
home and dwelling place; studies to understand its laws for 
the sake of the understanding, but also for the sake of the 
power which understanding yields. Not through magic but 
through science is nature to be mastered; both Bacon and 
Hobbes declare that Power is in knowledge. This knowledge 
is brought down to earth; it may be expressed in the uni- 
versal language of Latin, or of mathematics, but thinkers 
and writers are in direct contact with their social milieu; they 
think and write increasingly in the vernacular. European 
thought comes to reflect the variety of national temperament, 
and it also seeps down as it were and enters the spiritual life 
of the large masses. On the one hand is an inner change in 
Western culture, and on the other hand it is externally 
refashioned by the application of science to the exploitation 
of the resources of nature: aninner and an outer worldliness. 

If the spirit of the Renaissance is secular individualism, 
the revolt of the critical intelligence, the Protestant Refor- 
mation is spiritual-religious individualism, the protest of the 
alert conscience. The individual soul which for centuries had 
hoped to reach the ear of God only by ecclesiastic inter- 
mediaries, now appeals from the institution directly to God’s 
throne. Martin Luther’s declaration, “My cause is God’s 
cause,” is characteristic, and typical of the modern con- 
science. Even within the fold of Roman Catholicism, we find 
echoes of the same spirit. So Pascal protests: “If my letters 
are condemned in Rome, what I condemn in them is con- 
demned in Heaven. . . Lord Jesus, I appeal to your tri- 


bunal!”’ 
Protestant secularism is very real, but we should not mis- 
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take its inner motive. The reformers were even less worldly 
than Rome. To be assured of this, one has only to compare 
Luther and Calvin with the Bembos, the Medicis, the 
Borgias, and Pope Leo the Tenth. In fact, it is for the 
sake of a more thorough deliverance from worldliness that 
the Protestant reformer turns secular. He would free the 
religious conscience from formal authority and from the 
institution; he would bring the soul of man directly to God. 
Each man is himself to read God’s holy word, and it is for 
this purpose, to enable the people to read the Bible them- 
selves, that public education systems were organized, the 
first ones in Germany, at the special demand of Luther. 
Salvation is individualized; the traditional ideal of a double- 
level sanctity, lay and clerical, is abandoned, and along with 
it the monastic ideal and the celibacy of the clergy. The new 
protestant conscience is not to flee the world; it is to be in 
the world, but not of it, in it participating in all the activities 
of domestic, social, economic, and political life, but trans- 
forming and spiritualizing these very activities. It is to be 
secular, but not worldly. Protestantism is thus an effort to 
reconcile and fuse secularism and spirituality. 

It is needless to point out that this ideal undergoes modi- 
fications. A new type of authoritarianism arises: the au- 
thority of a Book; rigid Bibliolatry replaces the more flexible 
Catholic basis of the living Church. Protestantism, whose 
merit presumably was to be its vigilant openminded un- 
orthodoxy, develops its own tradition, unyielding and often 
bigoted. But modern thought presses on, critical of the new 
orthodoxy as of the old. The intelligence of modern man, 
his scientific integrity, and his religious conscience find ever 
new prospects, and likewise new problems. The progress of 
science, with the conquest of nature and the wide spread 
_of knowledge, leads to a new civilization, to a new social 
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order, to a radically new order of thought. To deal with his 
new issues man needs a critical standard. Authoritarianism 
gone, what are we to respect, to what can we appeal? What 
secular standard is to replace the standard of theological 
tradition? So we see our problem squarely before us. 

We may perceive more clearly, then, the motivation and 
also the tremendous cultural significance of the Renaissance. 
The Renaissance mind is a free mind, prizing new instances 
above old citations, fertile, self-reliant even when inclined to 
scepticism ; indefatigable it is, but also fantastic. For all its 
disdain of superstition, it is still credulous, with a penchant 
for the occult and marvelous. It is uncontrolled, inchoate 
and intemperate. Renaissance Europe stands as it were with 
its mouth open, aching to speak out but not quite knowing 
* what to say. But one thing it seeks: a test, a standard other 
than dogmatic authority and divine fiat. The modern knowl- 
edge is to be man’s knowledge, lived, tested, and proved by 
man, and the modern virtues are to be man’s virtues and his 
life a man’s life, a life of search after achieved, not revealed 
truth, and a striving after attained, not vouchsafed perfec- 
tion. 

This distinctive note of Renaissance philosophy, the note 
of humanism and naturalism, cosmological and ethical, and 
this defiant nonconformity and pioneering zeal may be 
studied in a dozen various men, but in no one better than 
in Giordano Bruno. 

Bruno’s character is an epitome of the strains and striv- 
ings of the Renaissance. Poetic longing and speculative 
ecstasy gave a religious cast to his science and philosophy, 
but rebellious chafing and scorn for dogmatic authority, 
ardent partisanship and a keen eye for the repulsive and 
hateful lent his writings both the virtues and the vices of 
manifestoes. An intense and defiant protagonist, his mind 
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required a cause and a challenge in order to yield its utmost. 
Had he not entered the Dominican cloister, there seeking 
refuge from the lures of a too fiery adolescence and the 
transports and peace of the studious life, posterity might 
never have had occasion to remember him; and no doubt by 
arousing his resistance, Dominican rigor served to stimulate 
him intellectually. But he could not abide in his cell, and out 
of it was condemned to lifelong wandering, and in the end 
to persecution and martyrdom. Forced to flee from the 
Neapolitan cloister which three centuries before had nour- 
ished St. Thomas Aquinas, he marched to Rome, but found 
there Thomas’ Aristotelianism without the Thomistic spirit 
of inquiry. Replying to repression with defiance, he proceeded 
north, casting off his monastic garb and again resuming it, 
trying to believe himself a good Catholic but consistently 
refusing to reénter his cell or to bow down to ecclesiastic 
discipline, be it Catholic or Calvinist or Lutheran. From 
Geneva to Toulouse, to Paris, to London and Oxford, back 
to Paris, to Wittenberg, Helmstaedt, and to Frankfurt, he 
won the support of secular minds, princes and nobles and 
courtiers, and of the young, but the robed and surpliced in- 
telligence suspected and resisted his ways and his teach- 
ings. Lured back to his Italy by the invitation of Giovanni 
Mocenigo, he came to Venice and fell into the trap of the 
Inquisition. Through eight years of imprisonment he grew 
in firmness of resistance. The man who, when first arraigned, 
had sought escape by the double truth doctrine, met his 
death verdict with the words: ‘‘You who sentence me are in 
greater fear than I who am condemned.” He was burned on 
the Campo dei Fiori in Rome in 1600, exactly twenty cen- 
turies after the martyr-death of Socrates, the father of 
moral philosophy. 

Against the Thomistic Aristotelianism of the Church, 
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Bruno advocated the new view of the world and a new out- 
look and new ideals for mankind. His spirit is one of stalwart 
independence. Opposed though he is to Aristotle’s geocentric 
cosmology, it is the servile adherence to Aristotle rather 
than the Aristotelian doctrine itself that he attacks. But he 
will not merely turn from the Stagirite to a newer authority, 
to Telesio or Nicolas of Cusa. He stakes his fate on the 
Copernican astronomy, but stakes it as a champion and not 
as a mere disciple. He perceives and develops the cosmic- 
philosophical implications of the heliocentric theory: against 
the Rome-centered meagre universe of church tradition, 
Bruno conceives an infinite system of systems, without center 
or periphery, a universe manifesting and permeated by Deity. 
In his conception of God, he recalls Plotinus and fore- 
shadows Spinoza and Leibniz, but he is inconclusive because 
the Infinite, while it dominates, also baffles his thought and 
imagination. Atomism and mysticism blend and clash in 
his cosmology: the mechanics of planets and their orbits, 
-and the pervasive activity of the World-Soul, pantheisti- 
cally or monadistically conceived. In Lucretian letter mat- 
ter is described as the heart and soul of nature, but in a 
Platonic spirit the soul of man is revealed as athirst for 
the infinite and intelligible world, its true homeland and 
its destiny. 

The construction of a system of moral philosophy was one 
of Bruno’s cherished projects, but he could not carry it out. 
A likely forecast of its fundamental principles is supplied 
in his two ethical prolegomena written during his stay in 
England, The Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast and the 
Dialogues On the Heroic Enthusiasms. These two works 
reflect characteristic features of his philosophy: his attack 
on dogmatism and superstition and dull conventional con- 
formity, his intrepid championship of the single-minded pur- 
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suit of truth, his poetic sense of the tragedy of moral aspira- 
tion, of mortal man ever consumed with the thirst for the 
ideal that ever eludes his grasp. 

The Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast is a thinly veiled 
allegory. Zeus, eloquently repentant, is portrayed as taking 
counsel with the gods about the renaming of the heavenly 
bodies. To stars and constellations, he says, we have given 
names recalling vile memories; we have written the stories 
of our scandals all over the sky; “‘our shame and nakedness 
are laid open, and made manifest to the eyes of mortals” ; 
the whole world is despising us for it. It is time to change 
all this: the names of the celestial bodies should no longer 
tell stories of vice, but should rather proclaim exalted virtues. 
This proposal stirs a lively discussion: if each star is to be 
named after some virtue or excellence, it becomes essential 
to determine what names the brightest stars should bear: 
what moral excellence is most worthy of the first place in 
heaven? 

By this clever conceit Bruno is enabled to urge his new 
scale of moral values, in opposition to the vices of coarse 
sensuality and the alleged virtues of ecclesiastic traditional- 
ism. The objects of his attack are lust and avarice, theft and 
trickery and low hatred, but even more fundamentally dull 
conformity and superstition. The triumphant beasts whose 
expulsion is the theme of his work, the celestial bears, 
dragons, lions, scorpions and the like, are in reality the 
bestial forms which sensuality and superstition assume in 
mentally supine man. In a theological system of morals, 
faith and submission to dogmatic fiat are exalted virtues; but 
dogmatism breeds sophistry, cunning, imposture and hard 
intolerance; the submission to it makes for stupid inertia or 
else hypocrisy; superstition is cruel, malicious and bestial, 
and sensuality brutalizes. Against them all Bruno cham- 
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pions Truth, Prudence, Wisdom, Law, Judgment, Courage, 
Culture, Repentance, Simplicity, Solicitude, Philanthropy. 
These are the brightest stars in the life of man. The highest 
place of all is assigned to Truth: supreme by inherent right, 
it determines the place and the proper réle of the other vir- 
tues. Amid all changes it abides, even though men’s visions 
of it should alter. It provides the light and the goal, and 
devotion to it is the dynamic for any thorough and just re- 
formation of human life. It is both compass and beacon- 
light. 

Bruno’s castigation of servile conformity and his apothe- 
osis of Truth and of the spirit of integrity and critical in- 
quiry are typical of the early modern reconstruction of man’s 
cosmic outlook and self-estimate. And it is no coldly reso- 
lute spirit of investigation that we meet in Bruno, but ardent 
poetic worship of his Lady Truth who is to him, as Beatrice 
to Dante, a symbol and a guerdon of all that makes life 
worthy. In this respect also Bruno, protagonist of Coper- 
nican cosmology but likewise mystic poet, is an epitome of 
the many-sided Renaissance. 

The Expulsion is satirical but also stalwart and sanguine 
in its optimism. Through the expulsion of dark superstition 
and the pursuit of truth human life is certain to be refash- 
ioned and exalted. But a darker and tragic sense is revealed 
in the work On the Heroic Enthusiasms. The pursuit of the 
ideal that alone ennobles human life is a pursuit without end 
or final consummation. The true life of the spirit is a life of 
unremitting struggle, exalting but inconclusive and ever 
tragic. Only a beast can live supinely in the present, and 
uniform contentment is a mark of dull animality in a man. 
The mother of sensual bliss is ignorance, but “heroic love is 
a torment, ... it feels ambition, emulation, suspicion and 
dread.” So Bruno inscribes himself on the title-page of his 
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Candelaio: In tristitia hilaris, in hilaritate tristis: Gay in his 
sadness and in his gaiety sad. 

Through the infinite capacity which it possesses, our finite 
mind is eternal: finite in itself, it is yet infinite in its ever- 
outreaching aspiration. So the heroic soul ever outstrips it- 
self, but in so doing is overwhelmed and tragically humili- 
ated: so exalted in endeavor, in achievement so meagre. 
Bruno sings of a boy in a boat, venturing too far on the 
treacherous waves that threaten to engulf him and his in- 
quisitive temerity : so is the heroic soul ‘engulfed in the abyss 
of incomprehensible excellence.” So again in the great son- 
net (his or Tansillo’s) on the soaring zeal of man: 

Now that these wings to speed my wish ascend, 
The more I feel vast air beneath my feet, 

The more towards boundless air on pinions fleet, 
Spurning the earth, soaring to Heaven, I tend: 
Nor makes them stoop their flight the direful end 
Of Daedal’s son; but upward still they beat:— 
What life the while with my life can compete, 
Though dead to earth at last I shall descend? 
My own heart’s voice in the void air I hear: 
“Where wilt thou bear me, O rash man? Recall 
Thy daring will! This boldness waits on fear!” 
“Dread not,” I answer, “that tremendous fall! 
Strike through the clouds, and smile when death is near, 
If death so glorious be our doom at all.” 

Bruno’s ethics is thus seen clearly to touch hands with his 
cosmology. To him the Ptolemaic world seemed encased 
and meagre, and his mind was ravished by the thought of a 
limitless universe, an infinite system of systems: so in the 
world of values he visions man as a pilgrim on an endless 
quest, ever-perfectible and never perfect, thus ever-ennobled 
and never content, and through it all ever dragged down by 
the coarse one that is also himself. This vision, tragic and 
exalted, is characteristically modern. It expressed itself in 
sixteenth century folklore, in the Faust saga. The conflict 


of animal and heroic love, the inexhaustible and never-con- 
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tented spirit of men of which Bruno discourses in the Heroic 
Enthusiasms: are they not akin to the two souls that struggle 
in the breast of Goethe’s insatiate modern hero? 


Two souls, alas! reside within my breast, 

And each withdraws from, and repels, its brother: 
One with tenacious organs holds in love 

And clinging lust the world in its embraces; 
The other strongly sweeps, this dust above, 

Into the high ancestral spaces. 


Giordano Bruno was burned at the stake in Rome in the 
year 1600. But by a strange irony, the very official who had 
demanded Bruno’s transfer from the Venetian to the Roman 
Inquisition also arranged for Galileo to lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Padua! When Galileo in turn faced the Inquisi- 
tion, charged with teaching heretical doctrines, he stated that 
he was not competent to decide whether his doctrines were in 
strict accord with the Word of God, but he felt certain that, 
the Word of God being true, his surest way of conforming 
to it was by establishing the truth of his doctrines. In spite 
of this wisdom pious or ironical, however, Galileo had to 
abjure his heretical teaching that the earth revolved around 
the sun, and spent his last years in imprisonment. But in 
more than one sense time proved his words: E pur se muove! 
It moves just the same, in spite of ecclesiastic anathemas: 
the earth in its orbit around the sun, and likewise the critical 
mind of man towards the truth. The very next year after 
Bruno’s martyrdom, in 1601, a work appeared in France in 
which the principles of a critical secular ethics were clearly 
outlined. This work is Pierre Charron’s De la sagesse, On 
Wisdom. Its aim is to prove the naturalness of virtue; 
moral excellence is conceived as the normal fruition of human 
nature. 

Charron calls virtue Prudhommie, which has been trans- 
lated Integrity, the normal direction of man’s will towards 
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the good in all departments of life. Why should we regard 
man as a lost creature, as utterly corrupt and requiring super- 
natural recasting and a new birth to attain any good? Is it 
not rather a fact that our normal healthy sense is bent on 
attaining positive worth? Charron’s is a virile virtue, pro- 
ductive and self-reliant, the native and generous expression 
of the soul. It needs no impulse from without to generate 
and nourish it, nor does it require supernatural sanction to 
justify or impose it on man’s will. Unless we can thus realize 
the naturalness of virtue, by freeing it from external sanction 
and especially from theological vassalage, we are short of 
attaining the truly moral level. This conviction leads Char- 
ron to firm utterance. Morality is bedeviled if it is made to 
spring from theological motives. ‘I desire and demand of 
my sage a true integrity and a true piety, joined and wedded 
together, but each subsisting and self-sustaining, not depend- 
ent on the other but self-active. I should like man to be good 
even though there were no heaven or hell. These words are 
horrible and abominable: ‘If I were not a Christian, if I did 
not fear God or damnation, I should do or should not do 
thus and so.’ O miserable wretch, what avails it to know 
all that you do? You are not wicked, simply because you 
dare not be, because you fear being flogged: I would have 
you dare to be wicked, but not will it, even though you were 
sure of never being rebuked. You act the good man so as to 
get your reward and your gramercy. I would have you good, 
even though no one should ever know it: I would have you a 
good man because nature and your reason (that is God) 
demand it: because the order and the general regime of the © 
world, of which you are a part, thus require it, because you 
cannot consent to be different, to go against your own self, 
your being, your good, your destiny: and then happen what 
may! .... Religion follows after integrity ... integrity 
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. . .1s first, more ancient and more natural. . . . Those who 
make probity follow and serve religion, therefore, pervert 
all order.” 

This passage is striking; the Church made Charron strike 
it out in his second edition, and substitute a toned-down 
statement in its place. But that he had been able to write it 
at all, shows the temper and the stature of the man. 

In Bruno we found two of the characteristic moral notes 
of Renaissance secularism: the heroic and the tragic; in 
Charron, the note of healthy reasonable self-reliance. But 
there is another note in Renaissance ethics: an easy-going or 
else a sardonic view of man as primarily a creature of desire 
and a tissue of passions. Boccaccio’s Decameron is a vivid 
portrayal of an age which glorified lewd appetite and, even 
when it ascribed the excess of it to human frailty, either 
shrugged its shoulders significantly or else smacked its lips 
in deliberate contemplation. This attitude was bound to ex- 
press itself in doctrine. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, two Italians expounded this view of greedy, pleas- 
ure-seeking humanity. Lorenzo Valla championed an un- 
ashamed Epicureanism, a frank and avid sensuality. Against 
the advocates of a stern Stoical and dismal devotion to vir- 
tue, Valla would listen to the smiling counsel of the volup- 
tuary. Only a perverse view of human life and of nature 
leads us to distrust pleasure in our idolatry of virtue. The 
real worth of life is nowhere but right here and now; it is 
precisely in the immediate satisfaction which we get from 
experience. All the advantages of power, fortune and con- 
dition, health, beauty, keenness and luxuriance of sense, 
wealth and comforts individual and social, are valued only 
because of the varied and lasting satisfaction which they 
yield. So pleasure is not a “mistress among good matrons, 
but rather a mistress among serving maids, the mistress of 
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the other virtues.” Virtue itself has its warrant ultimately 
in terms of the pleasure that it yields. Justice and laws find 
their final appeal and sanction in utility. The contemplative 
life itself, so highly exalted by the votaries of virtue, is itself 
a subtle species of pleasure. 

This frank view of man as a pursuer of gratification allows 
of a more sinister spread. Machiavelli's work, The Prince, 
a manual for tyrants, contained the counsel of Mephistoph- 
eles. How is one so to exploit the greed and fears and 
other passions of men as to maintain himself in undisputed 
mastery over them? This is one of the first and most 
effective of works in which the writer has professed to take 
off the veil, remove the screen, scratch off the veneer and 
show us human nature in the raw, man as he really 
is. The theologian may spin his webs of orthodoxy, and 
the philosopher his even flimsier gossamer, but meanwhile 
words and doctrines cannot change actual human nature, 
and the first thing that a really wise moralist or states- 
man requires is a direct knowledge of the facts of human 
character. 

Machiavelli’s work is an important event in the history of 
ethics and social philosophy, and we shall return to it in our 
next discourse. Whether by way of amplification or by way 
of criticism, this radical account of man stimulated others, 
and so increased the modern treasury of what we may call 
descriptive ethics, character-studies individual and social, 
analyses of human nature and especially treatises of the 
passions. One of the most eloquent champions of this sort 
of study was Francis Bacon, in whose ethics are combined 
the secular and the sardonic spirit. 

Bacon’s first step in moral as in physical science is a de- 
mand for secularism, for emancipation from theological 
authority. This demand implies no hostility to religion. To 
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be sure his professed reverence may be only calculating or 
cautious lip-service. Diomedes attacked and wounded the 
goddess Venus, but disaster in the end punished his impious 
boldness. So Bacon reminds us, himself not caring to cross 
lances with established religion. At any rate, whether owing 
to genuine piety or only to politic caution, Bacon does yield 
the palm to religion. Supreme blessedness is in God alone, 
and man’s highest good is not in this life but in his hope of 
heaven. Yet surely a relative good is available for man here 
and now: modestly but with assurance we may pursue and 
attain it. This is the task of secular ethics. Is moral philos- 
ophy ancilla theologiae, the handmaid of theology? True 
enough, “‘yet no doubt many things are left to the discretion 
of the handmaid.”’ Thus humbly, or astutely, Bacon would 
secure a place for a science of morals. 

The moral philosophy which he champions is to keep in 
constant touch with human nature, to perceive its range and 
its shortcomings. Greek ethics was concerned mainly with 
portraying the ideal of moral perfection, so to say exhibit- 
ing masterpieces of calligraphy, whereas Bacon is intent on 
actually teaching men penmanship, the plain rudiments of 
the art of living well. Accordingly he would set aside ulti- 
mate principles, be they theological or metaphysical: in 
morals as in science he would investigate, not anticipate, 
nature. Before we may presume to prescribe how men ought 
to act we must learn how they do act. 

It is in this explicit proposal of descriptive ethics that 
Bacon’s ethical naturalism finds clear expression. The science 
of morals is like that of medicine: as the physician’s art re- 
quires knowledge of the body’s constitution, of the diseases 
affecting it, and of the method of cure, so in medicining mind 
and character we should learn the temperaments and dis- 
positions of men, the passions to which they are subject, and 
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the appropriate remedies or discipline. In both medicine 
and morals it is futile to deplore, just as it is fatal to ignore, 
the first two. Bodily constitution and disease, character and 
the passions affecting it, we simply have to recognize, and 
only by understanding them may we hope to cope with them. 
Thus in morals as in physical science, nature to be mastered 
must be followed. 

What interests Bacon primarily is therefore not the for- 
mulation of the moral ideal but the inquiry into the founda- 
tions of character and the motive forces in human conduct: 
the varieties of moral experience. The moralist should ap- 
proach human nature without illusions, welcoming good but 
not averting his glance from evil: on the contrary, centering 
his attention on the frailties and corruptions of men, spying 
on humankind to understand in order to withstand. ‘The 
Basilisk, . . . if he see you first you die for it, but if you see 
him first he dieth; so it is with deceits and evil arts.’ This is 
the art of Machiavelli in which Bacon was no doubt well 
trained at court and which he valued, if his references to the 
Florentine are to be trusted. He seeks gospel warrant for 
his method: we should learn the wisdom of the serpent, but 
this requires knowledge of the serpent and of his ways: “‘his 
baseness and going upon his belly, his volubility and lubricity, 
his envy and sting, and the rest; that is, all forms and 
natures of evil. For without this, virtue lieth open and 
unfenced.”’ 

For this purpose moral treatises are of slight value in 
comparison with recorded observation. Bacon would consult 
the spiers and chroniclers of men, historical and diplomatic 
memoirs and correspondence: Tacitus, Guicciardini, Machi- 
avelli, but, as Kuno Fischer observes, he neglects the richest 
treasury, in the dramas of his great contemporary whose 
Richard III is a connoisseur in the art: 
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I'll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall, 
I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk; 

Ill play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could, 

And like a Sinon take another Troy. 

I can add colours to the Chameleon, 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 
And set the murtherous Machiavel to school. 


Beginning thus what Bacon calls the ‘“Georgics of the 
Mind” with “sound and true distributions and descriptions 
of the several characters and tempers of men’s natures and 
dispositions,’ we escape both the philosopher’s too exalted 
view of the ideal and the lawyer’s too particular and special 
recording: we have a characteristic view of men as they are. 
Nature and human nature thus disclose their kinship, for in 
both we may observe the dominance of the superior magni- 
tude. The part submits to the whole; the larger mass draws 
the smaller toitself. In spite of magnetic attraction a heavy 
bar of iron would, even in the presence of the loadstone, 
“like a good patriot’? move to the earth. So man has a 
double nature of good: one of them individual, and the other 
in virtue of his membership in society. ‘The second, social 
or communicative good, is superior to the first, and the 
recognition of this principle is the beginning of systematic 
ethics. Accordingly virtue cannot consist in mere self-per- 
fection but is essentially social and philanthropic. Failure 
to perceive this, in Bacon’s view, was a main defect of Greek 
ethics. 

Connected with this emphasis on the social nature of man 
is Bacon’s preference for the active over the contemplative 
life. ‘‘In this theatre of man’s life it is reserved only for 
God and Angels to be lookers on.’’ Man tends to preserve 
his being, to grow, and to multiply: the first two are largely 
individual and passive, but the third actively relates one’s life 
to that of others. Thus arise the duties which man owes his 
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fellowmen: some of them general, the common duties of all 
men; others specialized depending on one’s profession, rela- 
tion or place. The welfare of all is the goal of moral en- 
deavor, and accordingly defines the subordination of individ- 
ual desire to social interest. 

Bacon would find here a parallel to the Christian doctrine 
of self-denial and brotherly love. Benevolence, upheld by 
the secular examination of human nature, finds its apogee in 
Christian charity. But human nature unaided does not attain 
unto this. ‘Love your enemies’ is divine, but it is scarcely 
human. Do we have here, despite Bacon’s resistance to the 
Stagirite, a Thomistic-Aristotelian view of man’s rise to per- 
fection: unaided human nature proceeding towards a sub- 
lime goal but not reaching the pinnacle save by divine grace? 
But in that case the secularism of his ethics is compromised 
in consummation. Bacon seems to yield the Christian 
supreme virtue the reverence which is traditionally its due; 
but his own inquiry into human nature has not disclosed to 
him more than desires, affections, and social pressure. One 
misses the note of genuine benevolence and social feeling in 
him: communicative good is superior to individual good. 
Why? Because in the end it is thus that our life extends by 
being multiplied in the lives of others. This basic rule of 
self-regard leads Bacon to a view of social ties which antici- 
pates Hobbes: men “readily agree to protect themselves by 
laws, that the course of injury may not come round to them 
in turn.” This strain of thought in Bacon’s ethics is in line 
with his counsel to keep an eye on the basilisk; it is ramified 
in his political philosophy; and its implicit cynicism may 
serve to explain his meagre view of the moral nature of man: 
his preoccupation with affections and passions and his neglect 
of conviction and devotion, disinterested loyalty, conscience 
and duty in the thoroughly moral sense of the word. 
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The secularism of Renaissance ethics is thus clearly seen 
to involve a reéxamination of the moral nature of man, in- 
dividual and social. The very effort to construct a secular 
system of moral values, as it deprives the moral laws of their 
theological source and sanction, raises the problem, where 
this source and sanction are to be sought. Modern philoso- 
phy is thus led to consider the conception of law itself and 
the grounds of rights and obligations in human life. Thus 
the naturalistic bent of the modern moralist leads him to 
investigate the origin and the fundamental structure of 
society. Ethics and social philosophy touch hands in the 
secular enterprise. The examination of their relation in 
early modern thought will be our next topic. 


II 
ETHICS AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


E considered in our last discourse the gradual break- 

down of theological sanctions and authority which 
marks the transition from mediaeval to modern culture: the 
demand for the recognition of man’s right to free investiga- 
tion, the vindication of the importance of human nature in 
its present environment, in a word, the spirit of secularism. 
I used the term secularism rather than the term worldliness, 
which a theologian might well have employed in describing 
this movement in civilization; for the expression worldliness 
does more than describe; it also piously condemns. 

And yet there is a decided worldliness in the Renaissance: 
an easy contentment with the immediate satisfactions of 
sense, an alleged practical spirit bent on ambition and 
achievement here and now, a neglect of conscience and indeed 
an impatience with any appeal to sovereign principle. Laws 
are as you make them, we are told; duty and obligation are 
referred to power. Ought I to do this or that, means, must 
I do it, that is, is there any one who can make me do it? In 
place of the mediaeval burden of sin weighing down a hum- 
bly penitent soul, here is man conscious of long missed oppor- 
tunities, lusts and ambitions ungratified, unspent powers. 
Must he be hampered by so many scruples, must he carry 
these other more obvious burdens, and can’t he find other 
shoulders on which he can quite safely unload or else shake 
them off altogether? Ina word, it is an age of dissolution of 
standards and an uprising of impulse, an age sensual, scep- 
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tical, sardonic: the age of Boccaccio, of Rabelais, of Mon- 
taigne, of Machiavelli. But, in all fairness, it is likewise an 
age of a deliberate demand for a new secular basis of law, 
for a ground of political and moral obligation to replace the 
theological authority which had been eclipsed: a demand for 
the first principles of social order, resting not on super- 
natural fiat but on the knowledge of the essential nature of 
man. Confidence in the reality of these principles inspires 
the researches and speculations of Jean Bodin and Hugo 
Grotius; an absorbing interest in the cause of social order 
dictates also the thought of Thomas Hobbes. These men 
differ in their views of human nature and in their social- 
ethical conclusions, but they all agree in perceiving the close 
relation of social culture and moral character: the moral 
problem arises in man’s dealing with other men. What is 
this problem essentially and in detail, and what is its ade- 
quate solution? 

Here, and also in the subsequent course of modern ethical 
thought, progress in definition of fundamental principles has 
resulted from the shock of radical doctrine and the vigorous 
critical reaction. This is, of course, a commonplace of the 
history of philosophy. The Sophist declares that the human 
mind is pursuing will o’ the wisps and that there is no real 
knowledge to be had: Socrates’ vigorous reply to this anarchy 
inaugurates the classic period of Greek philosophy. David 
Hume’s empiricism, upsetting the basic scientific confidence 
in the realm of causation and the uniformity of nature, 
rouses Kant from his dogmatic slumber and initiates the 
great modern period of Critical philosophy. Even so, mod- 
ern social-political theory was stirred to action by Machia- 
velli’s Prince, and modern critical ethics by Hobbes’ Levia- 
than. Some of these sharp stimuli and as sharp and ener- 
getic reactions I should like to consider with you. 
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Observe the state of affairs in Italy during the Renais- 
sance. The greater Italian cities had risen to prosperity, 
wealth, and culture. Venice, Genoa, Milan were centers of 
trade, rich, proud, and intensely political. Florence was a 
second Athens of intellectual and artistic culture. But for 
all her wealth and pride and glory, Italy lacked security. 
The Italian cities were the prey of foreign invaders, the prey 
also of the mercenaries that were their supposed protectors, 
and forever engaged in various strife, of church against 
state, city against city, Italian versus foreigner. How was 
peace and security to be attained in Italy? Long years of 
diplomatic service had not strengthened the rather precari- 
ous moral fibre of Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), but 
they had sharpened his keen intellect and made him an astute 
if somewhat unscrupulous man of the world. 

What does Italy need to become united and safe? A 
strong man equal to any emergency. Such a strong man 
Machiavelli found in Cesare Borgia, the son of the Cardinal 
Rodrigo Borgia, better known, though not known as any bet- 
ter, by the name of Pope Alexander the Sixth. Machiavelli’s 
attitude towards Cesare Borgia is an epitome of his social 
philosophy. He does not himself share Borgia’s tyrannical 
purposes, nor does he approve of his unscrupulous and often 
unspeakable methods, but he is swept away by the Duke’s 
consummate political sagacity, his genius for strategy, tac- 
tics, and execution. The main question for Machiavelli is 
not, what kind of government is best or most righteous, but 
rather this, how can one govern most effectively, how grow 
in power most assuredly and with least risk? His book, The 
Prince, is a manual for rulers. Effective sagacious govern- 
ment is what he hoped for his native Florence, and he dedi- 
cated his book to Lorenzo dei Medici, duke of Urbino, from 
whom he expected much. 
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Before a state can be secure it must be well ruled. To 
rule a state well, understanding of human nature is required, 
and no illusions about men. Men, are, generally speaking, of 
only negative worth: ungrateful, unreliable, untruthful, un- 
generous, and unheroic. This is a fivefold moral lack of 
man; the ruler must turn it all to his profit. The ruler’s vir- 
tue is, by relying on men’s vices, to achieve and maintain 
mastery over them. This mastery, to be lasting, must rest 
on ever-expanding power; for growth is as essential to states 
as to individuals, and a state which does not extend its boun- 
daries stagnates and decays within them. Do not, therefore, 
shun or seek to evade war: on the contrary, pick out your 
enemy, anticipate him, strike first. But to strike successfully, 
you must have soldiers for whom defeat on the battlefield 
would be a disaster at home, that is to say, native troops, 
not mercenaries. Money cannot get you good soldiers, but 
with good soldiers you can get money. ‘This is, then, the 
most important matter: raise your subjects into a good stand- 
ing army. ‘The state’s foundations are two, good laws and 
good arms: but if your army is weak, your laws are of no 
avail; so Machiavelli neglects the discussion of good laws 
and concerns himself with the main chance, with the army 
that is to make a state strong and stable. 

The business of the prince is war. To preserve his power, 
he must outwit his rivals, he must strengthen his hold on his 
own subjects, and this again requires knowledge of the frail- 
ties of human nature and how they can be exploited to one’s 
own advantage. It is better to be feared than to be loved, 
but it is still better to pretend to love while actually inspiring 
fear. Having a reputation for keeping one’s word is a fine 
thing; it may put your enemy off his guard, and by all means, 
if it suits your convenience, observe your treaties and prom- 
ises. But do not let any sentimental honor hamper your 
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cause: a contract is to be kept or broken depending upon 
which side your advantage lies. Perhaps you say that this is 
ruinous to morality and justice and fair play? Nay, Machia- 
velli would answer, many a state has been ruined by such 
superstitions about justice and honor. ‘‘Where the safety of 
one’s country is at stake there must be no consideration of 
what is just or unjust, merciful or cruel, glorious or shame- 
ful; on the contrary, everything must be disregarded except 
that course which will save her life and maintain her inde- 
pendence.” 

Here, then, is a frank espousal of a principle which even 
today finds its champions in low places and in high. Neces- 
sity knows no law, war is war, politics is politics. But even 
those who would denounce any such ruthless nationalism may 
well be living their lives on a similar principle: for instance, 
that business is business. —hus early in modern thought was 
the challenge thrown to morality which we have not yet met: 
the challenge that there are no basic principles of right and 
wrong which interest or emergency may not readily brush 
aside. Against this challenge the best conscience of Europe 
and America is a standing but still ineffective reply: that only 
upon respect for justice can any stable human structure be 
built, whether individual or social; that it is not cunning or 
power but righteousness which exalts a nation. 

Machiavelli’s nationalism is a modern trait which the last 
four centuries have served only to accentuate. His emphasis 
on conflict and aggressiveness, his historical method, his 
striking portrayal of the actual policy of tyrants and of 
tyrannous nations: all this was a profit; men had a glance 
into hell and proceeded to draw a moral, but have not drawn 
it far enough. He dissociated public from private morality, 
and limited public morality within state-boundaries. His 
ethics and politics thus strangely combine distinctively mod- 
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ern ideas with barbaric and indeed savage ideals of clan- 
morality. If the truth be told, for all our fine professions, 
our modern practice in many ways would still justify a 
Machiavellian description. But even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury men perceived the need of different ideals. Bodin and 
Grotius represent a twofold effort to abandon the worship 
of mere overmastering power and to seek, beyond cunning 
or compulsion, for the principles of right and law which men 
and nations must recognize and on which they can rely in 
peace and in war. 

The most ambitious treatise on politics in almost a thou- 
sand years after Aristotle, Bodin’s famous Republic (1576) 
discloses a spirit erudite but nowise servile to authority, com- 
bining moral severity with a perception of the empirical and 
environmental basis of morals and a recognition of the 
necessity of historical method in politics which anticipate 
Montesquieu. He demands objectivity and stability of prin- 
ciples, but just on that account is critical of tradition no mat- 
ter how firmly established. 

Bodin agrees with Aristotle in regarding morals and poli- 
tics as complementary. The end of society is the moral per- 
fection of its members, and its fruition their lasting welfare. 
The state is not an external bond that links essentially dis- 
crete individuals; it normally finds its basis in the family, it- 
self the most normal and indispensable of human institutions. 
Families are to the state as organs to the body: if these are 
well-ordered and well-related, the body politic fares well. 
Accordingly Bodin resists vigorously Plato’s communism and 
the Platonic tendency to depreciate intermediate institutions 
between the individual and the state. Beginning with his 
recognition of the family as the foundation of all political 
society, Bodin emphasizes the importance of community 
associations, political, economic, and social. The state is a 
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system of systems, the community organizations serving as 
knots that lend strength to the political texture. 

Politics thus becomes, in Bodin’s hands, social science in 
the fullest sense of the term. Sexual morality and domestic 
relations are to his mind no mere individual concern; but, 
while on the one hand his demands in this respect disclose 
almost Puritanical severity, his very concern for domestic ills 
and the social catastrophes which they may portend makes 
him an advocate of easier divorce. When the family bond 
has actually been torn, recognize the fact openly; do not 
make the individual the helpless victim of an institution, lest 
you plunge him into more desperate extremes. This same 
respect for human dignity and its rights is shown in Bodin’s 
explicit opposition to slavery or serfdom; yet he would safe- 
guard the individual, and thus society, from the dangers of 
the emancipation which he demands for him. Wholesale 
loosing of bonds may only serve to release a mob of un- 
trained and unmanageable vagabonds: before emancipating 
landless men, Bodin advises, teach them some handicraft. 
His recognition that labor should not be oppressed demands 
motivation: why should it not be oppressed and exploited? 
In thus raising the question of the rights of man, Bodin im- 
poses the modern problem of methodology in jurisprudence 
and ethics alike, but himself is not very clear about his ulti- 
mate basis or guiding principle. Advocating tyrannicide 
while expressing horror at the very idea of regicide, Bodin 
complicates interpretation, since for the assassin the prince is 
always a tyrant. This very confusion, however, suggests 
Bodin’s double aim, well-expressed by Baudrillart: “to blend 
in one word the fidelity of the subject and the rights of the 
citizen.” A similar balancing of judgment is manifest in his 
distinction between sovereignty and government, particularly 
in his espousal of popular sovereignty combined with his op- 
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position to popular government, and in his entire treatment 
of revolutions, with his proposed remedy for them: make 
reforms, but always very gradually! He respects human 
character, but it is to him nothing occult—quite sublunar in 
fact: he observes its dependence on climate and on environ- 
ment generally. He also calls attention to the transforma- 
tion which nurture and culture have produced in the Ger- 
manic nature. He respects law, but is not awed by its ab- 
stract sanctity. He would hold kings and princes to their 
word and reminds them that God himself is bound by his 
promises ; laws, however, are sacred because essential to the 
people’s welfare; that is their ultimate justification and the 
basis of their sanction. It is to the interest of the people 
to have the law prevail. Here he anticipates Bentham and 
the modern utilitarians. 

The demand of the modern spirit for emancipation of 
moral-political principles from theological vassalage was in- 
tensified in the case of Hugo Grotius by calamitous experi- 
ence individual and national, directly due to sectarian fanat- 
icism. Incredibly precocious alike in erudition and intellec- 
tual power, his early fame and the important posts with 
which he was entrusted in his native Holland involved him, 
while still a young man, in the modern struggle of ideas. At 
the University of Leyden a dispute arose between two pro- 
fessors of theology, Arminius and Gomarus, over the ques- 
tion of divine grace: is man in any sense an active contributor 
to his own salvation? The revival of this Augustinian dis- 
cussion, which in the course of the century was to find a 
Catholic-Jansenist version in France and a classical record 
in Pascal’s Provinciales, assumed in the Netherlands the 
form of a struggle between rigid and even fanatical popular 
Calvinism and the more enlightened and liberal thought of 
the day which the Arminian party championed. The dispute 
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passed beyond the frame of theological argument, or rather 
the theological dispute served to accentuate intellectual and 
social-political animosities which flamed up, confusing issues 
and principles, and giving free rein to fanaticism and dema- 
goguery. Maurice of Nassau’s exploitation of the struggle 
to advance his own personal ambitions, the shameful trial 
and execution of the liberal leader Oldenbarneveld, the im- 
prisonment of Grotius and his later expatriation were all 
calamities due to unrestrained sectarianism. Thus moved by 
temperament, training, and personal experiences alike, Gro- 
tius, learned, tolerant, peace-loving, sought a basis of law 
whose essential validity all men could be brought to recog- 
nize and, respecting it, live intelligently and in peace. 

His masterpiece, De jure belli et pacis, written in Paris 
after his escape from the Louvenstein prison and dedicated 
to Louis XIII, develops ideas suggested in some of his ear- 
lier writings and is epoch-making in the history of interna- 
tional law. For the foundation of his system of jurispru- 
dence, the principles which theology supplies seem to him 
inadequate, for theology rests explicitly on special divine 
revelation, and, while Grotius nowise questions the truth or 
authority of divine revelation, he points out that the laws 
which God has willed to reveal to a certain chosen people are 
obviously not binding on other peoples, since “‘a law cannot 
oblige those to whom it has not been given.” Accordingly 
the Mosaic law is not authoritative for Gentiles, and even 
the laws of the Christian dispensation are imperative only 
for those who have adequately recognized them. Whether 
Grotius would be prepared to say that the Christian law 
should, and with God’s help ultimately shall be universally 
recognized and thus valid for all men, cannot be affirmed. 
His broadly Christian loyalty is as real as his resistance to 
sectarian bias, and between the two motives he is not able to 
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articulate with explicit clearness a purely secular jurispru- 
dence and ethics. But his resolution to find non-sectarian 
universally valid law is indubitable. 

In distinction from the ‘“‘voluntary divine law” and from 
the “voluntary human law” which is even more obviously of 
limited application and warrant, Grotius maintains that 
there is a “natural law,” grounded in the essential character 
of men wherever found and thus universally authoritative. 
This natural law, Grotius agrees with Aristotle, rests in the 
essentially social nature of man. Man’s social sense is more 
than mere animal gregariousness. Our reason transforms 
what otherwise would have remained mere gregarious im- 
pulse into a distinctive sense of law, of right and obligation. 
Man’s conviction of the “‘duty to respect another’s property, 
to return that which, without belonging to him, is in his pos- 
session, and whatever profit he may have gained from it, the 
obligation to fulfil his promises, to repair all damage caused 
through his fault, and the distribution of merited punish- 
ment among men:” all these are manifestations of the same 
social principle which does not derive from any special con- 
vention or promulgation human or divine, but rests on the 
very constitution of human nature. 

The reason why God sanctions this law is because itself is 
the expression of sound universal reason. What thus accords 
with the demands of our essentially social nature is for 
Grotius morally necessary and has proper juridical warrant. 
It has, but it does not depend on, divine sanction. Not even 
God’s will can alter it, any more than God can will that twice 
two be other than four. 

Grotius distinguishes two sorts of proof of the system of 
law. The first, more abstract, proceeds a priori from “‘the 
necessary harmony or disagreement of a thing with the 
rational and social nature of man;” the other, more popular, 
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is a posteriori, concluding the probable validity of a law from 
its general acceptance by all nations or by the most civilized. 
He thus seeks to combine the more popular reliance of the 
consensus gentium with a stricter method of rationalism. 

Grotius has been criticized for his insufficient recognition 
of the organic character of the state, of which the individuals 
are but members and in which they find their fulfilment. He 
is characteristically concerned with the individuals and, while 
recognizing their essentially social nature, yet thinks of 
society or of the state as an assembly, a sum of individuals 
rather than as an organic, unitary system. Perhaps we have 
already here the beginnings of the political radicalism which 
in the course of the next century was to yield the modern 
systems of democracy with their exaltation of the individual. 
Or perhaps in Grotius’ mind the political theorist and the 
jurist have not quite eclipsed the moralist. Assuredly he in- 
sists on keeping clear the spirit behind the letter, the moral 
temper and flavor of a human situation. So he opposes vica- 
rious punishment; in his treatment of the interpretation of 
promises and treaties, he attacks literalism to defend the 
spirit and real intent of an assumed obligation; he opposes 
subterfuges, tacit reservations or any jesuitical trickery, and 
champions integrity and straightforwardness even in time 
of war. He is no utopian and faces the actualities of human 
life which involve men and states in conflict, but his heart is 
bent on advancing the cause of peace by leading men to 
recognize, beyond the social and political or sectarian differ- 
ences which separate and oppose them to each other, their 
common humanity, and by consistently urging respect for the 
rights that are each man’s by nature. 

Both Bodin and Grotius were subject to a radical criticism: 
however admirable the conceptions of individual obligation 
and social order which they espoused, these lacked demon- 
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strative validity. They were ideals commended to our atten- 
tion, not established as necessary consequences of the facts 
of nature and human nature. Modern philosophy demanded 
an integration of ethical theory with physics and metaphysics. 
Now it was the boast of Thomas Hobbes that he had given 
social philosophy precisely such a scientific basis. To this 
most ambitious enterprise in social-ethical philosophy in the 
seventeenth century let us now turn. 

During the years in which Bacon, after his degradation 
from office in 1621, was living in retirement at Gorhambury, 
a number of younger men attended him to profit from his 
philosophical conversation. Among them no one was quicker 
to catch an idea accurately or keener to perceive its drift than 
Thomas Hobbes. But though Hobbes worked in the light 
of Bacon’s empiricism, his own mind preferred deduction and 
demonstration to inductive methods. Mere description and 
empirical assembling of data did not meet his requirements; 
even brutes can have experience of fact, and a parrot may 
speak the truth, yet not know it. For knowledge is not mere 
experience, but reasoned, demonstrated conclusion. Observa- 
tion may suggest our starting points, and our choice of the 
latter is in a measure contingent and even arbitrary; the 
merit of our thinking lies in the logical rigor with which we 
develop the implications of our axioms and in the coherence 
and character of the resulting scientific-philosophical struc- 
ture. Not all our doctrines may be initially secured by 
demonstration; but if valid, they must be deducible from our 
first principles. So Hobbes’ moral-political theory may have 
been, and very likely was, originally the result of other than 
metaphysical meditation, but he claimed merit for it as the 
logical consequence of his mechanistic cosmology. 

Hobbes is a mind as self-reliant as rigorous. He is con- 
scious of little dependence and no obligation. Bacon’s name 
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is mentioned but once in his works in connection with some 
petty experiment, and he was readier to dispute with Des- 
cartes than to expound him. For ancient wisdom he has no 
relish, and scornfully calls the philosophy of the universities 
Aristotelity. If he had read as many books as other men, he 
opined, he should have continued still as ignorant as others. 
Euclid, whose acquaintance he made after the age of forty, 
taught him the excellence of the geometrical method, and 
this method he undertook to extend to all philosophy: not 
only the method but also that which he conceived as its cen- 
tral principle. For as geometry deals with abstract motion, 
so motions of bodies constitute the whole field of physical 
science, and likewise motions in head and heart are the ideas 
and passions of men. So Hobbes’ entire account of nature 
and human nature is to be of a piece logically and cosmolog- 
ically: the progressive exhibition of the nature and range 
of motion. 

Bacon and others, even while seeking the emancipation of 
philosophy from theology, treated the latter with reverence. 
Hobbes dismisses bluntly the theologian’s intellectual stock- 
in-trade. The knowledge of the material world requires 
rigorous thinking, but not revelation, while the knowledge of 
the spiritual or ‘“‘ghostly”’ world is no knowledge at all. If 
we are not to indulge in arid speculation, we must needs 
recognize that the world we can know is always and simply a 
world of bodies-in-motion. ‘“‘Incorporeal bodies” is ‘‘an ab- 
surdity in speech.” All existence “‘is corporeal, that is to say, 
body; and hath the dimensions of magnitude, namely, length, 
breadth, and depth: also every part of body, is likewise body, 
and hath the like dimensions; and consequently every part of 
the universe, is body, and that which is not body, is no part 
of the universe: and because the universe is all, that which is 
no part of it, is nothing; and consequently nowhere.’ How- 
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ever we regard Hobbes’ professions of religious piety, or his 
amazing exploitation of Scriptural texts to clinch an argu- 
ment or confuse an ecclesiastical opponent, there is no mis- 
taking his harsh dismissal of theological speculation in science 
or philosophy. Priest and bishop are to live a holy life and 
perform their ministrations as ordered by the sovereign, and 
beyond that, as far as concern science and philosophy, to 
hold their peace. 

Hobbes thus pursues the course of unwavering material- 
ism. All that exists is matter in motion. Knowledge of the 
real is causal knowledge, thus knowledge of bodies in motion. 
Sense-perception itself has its source in cerebro-neural mo- 
tions stirred by motions of outside bodies. All experience, 
just as all existence, involves contact and collision of material 
particles or masses. The heart is but a spring; the nerves, so 
many strings; the joints, wheels; apparition of light is con- 
cussion or motion of the optic nerve: dilation, contraction, 
requiring change to maintain consciousness, for “‘to be always 
sensible of one and the same thing is almost the same as not 
to be sensible at all of anything.” 

Emotion is likewise simply motion. The motions in the 
head which we call ideas do not stop there but proceed to the 
heart, there either helping or hindering the vital motion, pro- 
voking us either to draw near or to retire from the bodies 
thus perceived. So arise appetite, desire, fear and aversion, 
the first beginnings of our actions. The action may follow 
the first appetite, or else, counteracting emotions of fear and 
desire may keep us deliberating, and then our course of 
action will depend on which set of motions prevails. The last 
appetite or motion that sweeps over the others in deliberation 
is what we call the will, and the resulting action or omission 
to act is styled voluntary. 

This entire process of experience and behavior is mechani- 
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cal and involves strict necessity. In his long controversy with 
Bishop Bramhall, Hobbes upholds unqualified determinism. 
Freedom of the will is a meaningless sophism. The will, as 
we have just seen, is simply the prevailing motion in delibera- 
tion. All admissible freedom is freedom of action: unob- 
structed motion toward the pursued object. Am I or am I 
not free to do this or that, means: Can I do it, or am I pre- 
vented from doing it? ‘‘Liberty is the absence of all the im- 
pediments to action that are not contained in the nature and 
intrinsical quality of the agent.’’ Whether I will or do not 
will to do anything, however, is not a matter of spontaneous 
freedom of indifference but the outcome of the counteraction 
of motions in the heart. This counteraction is nothing free 
or arbitrary, but is one with the rest of the mechanics of 
nature. Whether this particular man will or will not act thus 
or so on this or that occasion, is a question of exactly the 
same sort as, for instance, whether this or that candle can or 
cannot be lighted or, if lighted, will or will not continue to 
burn indoors or outdoors in the wind, as the case may be. 
Our very existence is bound up with the motions essential 
to our organism, and we necessarily expend our energy in 
reaching the object of our desire. A hungry man grasps after 
food just as a board thrown into a swift river is swept along 
by the current. Despite the rapid flood the board may be 
stopped by a sufficiently firm barrier; so the man may be 
diverted from his quest of food by a stronger countermotive. 
The mechanics of motion obtain throughout and determine 
the outcome, not only the action but our passion in the 
action. 
Hobbes’ theory of the passions is thus thoroughly natural- 
istic and anticipates, as it also very likely influenced, Spino- 
Za's more famous doctrine. Our nature is never at rest, but 
dynamic: though the motions are not always perceptible, the 
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impulse to them, or the small beginnings of motion are al- 
ways there. This ever set alertness or readiness of man to 
move or act is what Hobbes calls endeavor. When it is di- 
rected towards the object causing it, this endeavor is appetite, 
be it hunger or thirst or, more generally, desire; when it is 
fromward something, it is aversion. The agitation of the 
heart, if the desire is after an object, is called the love of that 
object; or more accurately we desire that which, as it is at- 
tained, we love; so contrariwise with aversion and hate. 
What we neither desire nor hate we are said to contemn, 
thus resisting active motion toward or from the object in 
question. 

Just as color or sound are the appearance, to sight and 
hearing, of motions in external objects communicated to our 
body, so the appearance or sense of these motions in the 
heart which we have called desire or aversion is delight or 
trouble of mind, pleasure or displeasure. Be these variously 
either sensual or mental: lusts, delights or pains, joys or 
griefs, and modified by the opinion men may have of the like- 
lihood of attaining or avoiding the objects of desire or aver- 
sion, or of their consideration of other men in relation to the 
objects of desire or aversion, and thus manifest as the many 
varieties of passion, they yet have all the same source and 
ground in the endeavor and ceaseless agitation of the heart. 

Spinoza was to find the actual essence of anything in its 
endeavor to persist in its own being. Hobbes finds in all men 
a natural and insatiate self-assertion, a restless desire of 
power after power, and a desire for the clear recognition of 
it by others, for honor. The desire and delight of man is to 
be foremost; this is manifest in the joy of gloriation and the 
dejection of humility; it determines as it were the flavor of 
the several passions, and it makes human life a race of 
boundless rivalry, each man seeking to be ahead of his fel- 
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lows. “Init: to endeavour, is appetite. To be remiss, is sen- 
suality. To consider them behind, is glory. To consider them 
before, is humility. To lose ground with looking back, vain 
glory. To be holden, hatred. To turn back, repentance. To 
be in breath, hope. To be weary, despair. To endeavour to 
overtake the next, emulation. To supplant or overthrow, 
envy. To resolve to break through a stop foreseen, courage. 
To break through a sudden stop, anger. To break through 
with ease, magnanimity. To lose ground by little hindrances, 
pusillanimity. To fall on the sudden, is disposition to weep. 
To see another fall, is disposition to laugh. To see one out- 
gone whom we would not, is pity. To see one out-go whom 
we would not, is indignation. To hold fast by another, is to 
love. To carry him on that so holdeth, is charity. To hurt 
oneself for haste, is shame. Continually to be outgone, is 
misery. Continually to out-go the next before, is felicity. 
And to forsake the course, is to die.” 

Inherently and in the original state of human nature, good 
and evil in the moral sense of these terms have no meaning 
whatever. To be sure, a man calls the object of his desire, 
good; the object of his hate and aversion, evil; of his con- 
tempt, vile and inconsiderable. The good or evil may be in 
the promise (fair, beautiful or ugly, foul, deformed) ; in 
effect (delightful or unpleasant) ; or in the means (useful or 
unprofitable, hurtful). But there is nothing absolute or uni- 
versal and binding here: ‘‘Because the constitution of a man’s 
body is in continual mutation, it is impossible that all the 
same things should always cause in him the same appetites, 
and aversions: much less can all men consent, in the desire of 
almost any one and the same object.’ Motives are merely 
animal motions in the human organism, and natural impulses 
are of necessity self-directed and egoistic. In contrast to 
Aristotle and Grotius, Hobbes rejects the idea of the inher- 
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ently social nature of man and his natural rationality and 
sense of justice. Man’s restless desire for power makes him 
a rival and a foe of his fellows. Here force and fraud are 
operative; the terms right and wrong, justice and injustice 
are here out of place, and so likewise property or mine or 
thine distinct. 

Men’s natural equality contributes to accentuate their con- 
tentiousness. The differences of men in bodily strength or 
skill or mental keenness are inconsiderable. No one is so 
strong but a weaker man may yet kill him; men may consider 
other men to have better fortune but not better inherent 
capacity, and regard others as more learned but scarcely 
wiser ; each man in his heart believes himself as good as his 
fellows, and better too; and, while he is greedy to possess 
the goods of his rival or even change places with him, he 
insists on remaining himself. 

To the natural equality of men corresponds a natural har- 
mony : each man equally agreeing with all others in his bound- 
less desire and endeavor. As a king of France once said of 
a king of Spain: ‘“‘My kinsman and I are in perfect accord: 
we both desire the city of Milan.” It is this equality and har- 
mony that breed war: “If any two men desire the same 
thing, which nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they be- 
come enemies; and in the way to their end, which is princi- 
pally their own conservation, and sometimes their delectation 
only, endeavor to destroy, or subdue one another.” 

Thus the natural state of man is a state of war: each man 
seeking his own personal aggrandizement and advantage. 
In this state each man is to every other man a wolf—or a 
lamb: an enemy or an obstacle, or else a tool and possible 
victim. The strong is the master and the exploiter of the 
weak; the weak submits if he must, but ever bides his chance; 
on every level of human endeavor is the keenest rivalry for 
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the possession of the goods of life. The principal causes 
converting this rivalry into war are competition, difidence, 
and glory. Men go to war for gain, for safety, for reputa- 
tion. But rampant or impending, the conflict is ever reale 
“For WAR, consisteth not in battle only, or the act of fight- 
ing; but in a tract of time, wherein the will to contend by 
battle is sufficiently known:. ..as the nature of foul 
weather, lieth not in a shower or two of rain; but in an in- 
clination thereto of many days together: so the nature of 
war consisteth not in actual fighting; but in the known dis- 
position thereto, during all the time there is no assurance to 
the contrary.”’ 

This account of human nature, presented in Hobbes’ blunt 
style, was calculated to shock his contemporaries. But, 
Hobbes argues, why are you outraged? Test the truth of my 
account in your own everyday experience. When you take a 
journey, do you not arm yourself, and seek to go well-accom- 
panied; when going to sleep, do you not lock your doors; in 
your own house, do you not lock your chests; and this when 
you know there are laws, and public officers armed to revenge 
all injuries that may be done you. What opinion do you have 
of your fellow-subjects, when you ride armed; of your fellow- 
citizens, when you lock your doors; of your children and 
servants, when you lock your chests? Do you not as much 
accuse mankind by your actions, as I by my words? “But 
neither of us accuse man’s nature init. The desires, and other 
passions of man, are in themselves no sin. No more are the 
actions, that proceed from those passions, till they know a 
law that forbids them: which till laws be made they cannot 
know: nor can any law be made, till they have agreed upon 
the person that shall make it.”’ 

For in this state of nature, where each man seeks to grasp 
all and thus makes everyone else his enemy, nobody has a 
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chance of lasting success. Unlimited desire here precludes 
security, yields man no dependable profit, and involves con- 
stant risk of complete loss. ‘In such condition, there is no 
place for industry; because the fruit thereof is uncertain: 
and consequently no culture of the earth; no navigation, nor 
use of the commodities that may be imported by sea; no com- 
modious building; no instruments of moving, and removing, 
such things as require much force; no knowledge of the face 
of the earth; no account of time; no arts, no letters; no 
society ; and which is worst of all, continual fear, and danger 
of violent death; and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” 

Greed, vanity, and anger may lead men to war, but there 
are also factors which incline them to peace. In the state of 
nature every man “hatha most entire, but unfruitful liberty.” 
Reason counsels a course of action that leads to security: if 
men’s constant fear of each other obstructs the realization of 
their desires, why not limit one’s anarchical freedom, pro- 
vided thereby a more limited gain can be definitely assured? 
Man desires to increase his holdings, but even more he insists 
on keeping what he has. So it is that the fear of death, men’s 
desire for such things as make for commodious living, and 
the hope to obtain and retain them for themselves lead them 
to turn their backs on anarchy: they choose self-suppression 
for the sake of a more effective self-assertion. 

No genuine social motive urges this self-subordination of 
the individual to a social order. ‘“We do not. . . by nature 
seek society for its own sake, but that we may receive some 
honour or profit from it.’ Hobbes’ savages make use of 
society for strictly selfish ends: a considered egoism counsel- 
ling self-limitation: by reducing the range of my desires I 
increase my chances of assured gratification. But to have this 
assurance for any one, all must agree to submit: anarchical 
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aggressive freedom must be utterly surrendered before the 
security-within-limits can be attained. So it is that men come 
together, cancel their insecurity by mutually renouncing their 
anarchical strivings after power, and vesting all their wills 
in one supreme authority, Leviathan, constituting him their 
lawgiver, sovereign and plenipotentiary irrevocable. The 
state of war of all against all is thus ended and the state of 
law and order instituted: and with the social order and its 
laws, obedience or disobedience, and so right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, moral good and evil. 

It would be easy to challenge Hobbes to cite documentary 
evidence for his report of the foundation of society: equally 
easy to pick flaws in his political mythology. Where was 
Leviathan when the articles of the covenant were being 
drawn by his future subjects? Who selected him and how 
was he chosen? Apparently a unanimous vote was not re- 
quired but only the consent of a multitudinous, overpowering 
majority, every one, however, agreeing in advance to abide 
by the covenant and by the choice when made. These objec- 
tions are not all petty, but they need not embarrass seriously 
Hobbes’ account of the organization of society. For this 
account is not meant as a historical chronicle. It is rather an 
analytical statement of the necessary conditions and prerequi- 
sites of lasting peace and security. Man being by nature 
what he is, an insatiate brute, how can he attain security and 
peace? Only by universal submission to a system of irrevoc- 
able authority. This is then the logical, not the genealogical 
account of Leviathan. 

The foundations of the state in human nature upholding 
and also outlining the authority of Leviathan are examined 
by Hobbes in his list of Laws of Nature. The basic right of 
nature is each man’s liberty to preserve himself: and thus the 
first and fundamental law of nature forbids man’s self-de- 
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struction. Thus man is to seek peace and follow it, but, peace 
failing, by all the means he can, to defend himself. From 
this a second law is derived: give up your unlimited rights, 
and be content with so much liberty against others as you 
would allow them liberty against yourself. This negative 
reciprocity Hobbes considers identical with the Golden Rule. 
The third main law of nature follows from this transfer of 
rights. The benefits of this transfer can be assured only if 
the covenant is inviolable. Accordingly men are to keep their 
covenants under all conditions, so far only as no repudiation 
is involved of the first law of self-preservation. Sixteen other 
laws of nature are based on these three main principles. The 
list is not definitive; it presents in the form of laws the condi- 
tions which Hobbes considers indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of that state of mutual limitation of anarchic aggres- 
sion, which limitation alone has made society possible. 

The social contract is a free choice of anarchical man: 
even so the first principles of science and philosophy are 
axiomatic, afirmations transcending proof. But once 
adopted, this covenant has the logical imperativeness of a 
first principle. It is inviolable. The only sort of government 
that Hobbes admits is absolutism in which the sovereign is 
the unqualified lord of his subjects and nowise accountable to 
them. The sovereign need not be a single human individual ; 
Hobbes admits democracy or aristocracy as available alter- 
natives, even though he presses the superior claims of mon- 
archy. But the main point is that whoever exercises authority 
in the state should exercise it absolutely. The sovereign is to 
be both legislator and executive. Parliament may be supreme, 
and the so-called king merely its agent; or the king may be 
supreme and parliament only his functionaries; but under no 
conditions must a division of power be admitted. Divided 
authority is a political contradiction in terms and a breeder 
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of anarchy. “In the kingdom of God, there may be three 
persons independent, without breach of unity in God that 
reigneth; but where men reign, that be subject to diversity, 
it cannot be so.” 2 

We can hear in this theory echoes of the political tur- 
moil of seventeenth century England. Hobbes’ Leviathan 
is a weighty tract for the times. If peace and stability are 
to be secured, the sovereign authority must not be subject 
to any revision or control, and never subject to challenge. 
The ultimate political sin is rebellion, for it is the repudiation 
of the social contract, the very essence of which consists in 
its inviolability. The mere assertion of the right to rebel 
is incipient anarchy, and the worst sort of government is 
preferable to rebellion. 

A chief cause of sedition and of the dissolution of states 
is the heresy of private moral judgment. God’s first com- 
mand to man, Hobbes reminds us, was not to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. Hobbes insists that 
what a man believes depends on how the world strikes him 
and thus cannot be ordered by another, be he even Levia- 
than: but freedom of belief in this sense does not mean 
acting in accordance with one’s private conscience. ‘‘What- 
soever is done contrary to private conscience, is then a sin, 
where the laws have left him to his own liberty, and never 
else.”” A subject in society has no private conscience; his 
conscience is his view of what should and should not be 
done, and is determined for him by his covenanted obedience 
to the social order of Leviathan. 

The sovereign power must then be supreme authority in 
all social relations. Accordingly Hobbes repudiates the 
temporal power of the Church. Ecclesiastic authority is 
subordinate to the political, or rather Leviathan is the real 
head of the Church. Priest and bishop officiate and minister 
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by his leave and at his direction. Religious orthodoxy should 
therefore be simplified; its fundamentals are reduced to the 
belief that Jesus is the Christ; all the rest of theological 
doctrine is ecclesiastic machination for lordship over the pa- 
rishioners, and is to be repudiated except as coming from 
the Crown. The entire life of the individual, his comings 
and goings, his social relations, profession, trade, farming, 
domestic life, education, worship, all are to be under the 
absolute sway of the sovereign power. 

This whole doctrine Hobbes had put pictorially on his 
title-page. On a rolling plain is a walled city with its high- 
spired church, its towers and fortresses rising above the 
houses. Beyond the walls country houses and castles stretch 
up the rising hills, and above the mountain range towers 
' the overpowering figure of a giant whose body is made of 
the bodies of countless human beings with faces uplifted 
towards the giant’s face surmounted by a crown. In his 
hands he holds a sword and a crozier, and below these two, 
in two columns flanking the title-panel of Leviathan, are 
figures symbolic of the double power wielded by this “mortal 
god”: fortress and church, crown and mitre, cannon and 
thunderbolt anathemas, weapons of war temporal and spir- 
itual, a battle and a church-conclave. The whole impression 
is one of irresistible might, and is countersigned by the verse 
from the forty-first chapter of the Book of Job, which is 
engraved above Leviathan’s head: Non est potestas super 
terram quae comparetur ei: “Upon earth there is not his 
like, who is made without fear.”’ 

Despite all this proclamation of absolute authority, the 
sovereignty of Leviathan is subject to very decided limita- 
tions, expressed in Hobbes’ first Law of Self-Preservation. 
Men have banded themselves into a society, have covenanted 
with each other to cancel mutually their anarchical freedom 
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and to vest their individual wills in the one will of Levia- 
than. Why? All for the sake of more effective self- 
preservation. It is this supreme aim which governs their 
submission and conditions their fidelity; submission and 
fidelity to sovereign protecting power, sovereign because 
effectively protective. If it prove no longer effective, by 
the sovereign’s surrender to an enemy, for instance, the . 
subject’s obligation obviously ceases. Would it not cease 
equally if Leviathan could not withstand organized resist- 
ance within the state? Hobbes denies the right to rebel, but 
“right” in his philosophy ultimately rests on power. Sedi- 
tion breeds anarchy and is assuredly to be condemned, if 
unequal to the task of successfully replacing a state which 
flouts the subjects’ interests by a state which effectively safe- 
guards them. But if a coup d’ état were to accomplish pre- 
cisely this end, how on Hobbist grounds could it be de- 
nounced? When Hobbes pronounces his social covenant 
inviolable, he may mean that it cannot be violated, but how 
can he mean that it ought not to be violated? As T. H. 
Green expresses it: ‘The notion of an obligation to ob- 
serve this covenant, as distinct from a compulsion, is in- 
consistent with the supposition that there is no right other 
than power prior to the act by which the sovereign power 
is established.” 

If we accept Hobbes’ description of human nature as 
essentially anarchical, what reason is there to assume that 
men experience miraculous change of heart in the forma- 
tion of the social contract, that they come to feel loyalty 
as distinct from submission to Leviathan, whom they invest 
with sovereign power; and that he, in turn, (himself not 
even party to the contract) is so transfigured when invested 
with sovereign power as to lose his anarchical greed, and 
as it were by the very magic of satiety of might, acquire 
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over-individual regard for the preservation of his subjects, 
and thus become capable author of laws that can intelli- 
gently be styled just? Hobbes pleases himself to scorn 
Aristotle, but Aristotle had made an important distinction 
in his Politics between governments pure and corrupt, be 
they governments of one, of a few, or of the many: that 
is to say, between governments in which the ruler rules in 
the interests of the subjects and governments in which the 
ruler rules for his own advantage: for instance, between 
a monarchy and a tyranny. Aristotle recognized in human 
nature factors that make for corruption, but also factors 
which make society and the sense of social responsibility 
normally human. On Hobbes’ conception of human char- 
acter, every man in the state of nature is an aspiring tyrant 
over all others. Fear of each other may lead these would-be 
tyrants to frame articles of peace, but where in Hobbes’ 
creation can they find a monarch who will not be a tyrant 
to them, and how in any case can their own attitude towards 
him and towards each other be truly social, the attitude of 
citizens whose allegiance is more than fear and recognition 
of effective compulsion? 

All these objections concern Hobbes’ doctrine of the basis 
and nature of morality. According to him, the contract 
which establishes society likewise inaugurates morals. Man 
is by nature a tissue of impulses; like all else in nature, he 
may be forced this way or that by effective motions; in the 
state of nature, however, he has no moral preferences, no 
consciousness of moral obligation, since his acts are the 
acts of an anarchic will. His behavior may be predicted, but 
only as the behavior of a beast or a plant or a bar of iron; 
or else it may show individual variation depending on indi- 
vidual peculiarity of circumstances, but his life in the state 
of nature exhibits no recognition of or respect for moral 
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principles. Only when the absolute power of Leviathan is 
instituted and expressed in a code of laws and system of 
social behavior, does man’s conduct, as it thus becomes either 
obedient or resistant to law, become also just or unjust, 
good or bad in the moral sense. But once more, obedience 
or resistance here, while following or transgressing Levia- 
than’s authority, yet rest ultimately on the sense of power: 
anarchically exercised in the state of nature, duly acquiescent 
in society, always for the sake of peace and security from 
attack under the rule of Leviathan. Is the subject’s actual 
obedience to Leviathan’s laws aught but submissive consent: 
acquiescence rather than genuine moral respect? The 
natural state of man being non-moral, how can a moral 
nature be extracted from it? Hobbes calls the social state 
artificial, in the sense of covenanted or ordered by reason; 
but reason here is only regard for more effective security 
against rival destructive power: are not both society and 
morals in Hobbes’ system arbitrary, then, and artificial in 
the more usual and damaging sense of the term? 

These considerations may indicate how precarious is the 
stability of the political absolutism which, above all things, 
was Hobbes’ desideratum, but, further and more important, 
they may also suggest the basic reasons, in Hobbes’ concep- 
tion of human nature, which make even his view of human 
life in society disclose no genuinely moral character. Matter- 
in-motion, explicitly specified as mere matter-in-motion, can 
yield but contacts, concussions, and the like. How can it 
be the matrix of moral activity? The ruthless logic of which 
Hobbes boasted in his speculations prevents him from re- 
vising his materialism to comprehend distinctively moral 
human conduct, and leaves him content with a view of 
society in which an alleged orderly régime barely hides the 
riot of muzzled but unregenerate bipeds. 
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Such a theory of morals and politics was bound to stir the 
most violent opposition. British ethics of the period is a 
series of attempts to demolish Hobbism. He had reduced 
the moral laws to the jurisdiction of Leviathan; the Cam- 
bridge Platonists sought to show that moral laws are eternal 
and immutable, grounded in the very essence of human 
nature. He had pictured man as a natural insatiate egoist; 
his critics undertook to vindicate benevolence as a normal 
human attribute and once more to prove the truth of Aris- 
totle’s conception of the inherently social character of man. 
He had conceived of human life, whether anarchic or social, 
wholly in terms of passions and animal motions, satisfac- 
tions of desire; against this narrow hedonism, British phil- 
osophy undertakes likewise to seek for a recognition of the 
morally sovereign sense of conscience and duty. 

Hobbes’ major importance is to be sought in this challeng- 
ing stimulus of his doctrine: in undertaking to confute him, 
modern philosophy perfected the elements of a critical 
ethics. Out of this conflict, begun with acrimony and abuse 
and happily growing more profitably critical, emerges a 
vindication, but also a repudiation of Hobbes. Time has 
vindicated his keen perception of the essentially social char- 
acter of morality, but it has repudiated his view of social 
and moral character as derivative and artificial and as it 
were engrafted on human nature. In his ethics and social 
philosophy Hobbes had undertaken to pursue to the bitter 
end the logical consequences of his materialism: which is 
perhaps one of several reasons why this sort of cosmology, 
the first to receive systematic exposition in British phil- 
osophy, finds in Britain no other eminent support. 

The first lecture in this course was largely historical, and 
had for its object to trace in outline the shift from the 
mediaeval to the modern outlook on human life and its 
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values. This second lecture has been mainly expository, a 
statement of several attempts to relate ethical thought to 
social-political theory. The next and concluding discourse 
will be almost entirely critical and I hope also constructive, 
in dealing with the search for the moral standard which 
engaged early modern thought and which still concerns us. 
What is the objective criterion to which we can appeal in 
testing the worth of our moral judgments? What justifies 
us in approving or condemning any act? What constitutes 
any act morally good or bad? 


Ill 
THE SEARCH FOR THE MORAL STANDARD 


UR survey of the early stages of modern ethical 
thought has disclosed two essential points. First, the 
secular reaction against theological authoritarianism im- 
posed on modern ethics a critical, scientific-philosophical 
character. But, second, this very fact served to accentuate the 
importance of a critically vindicated standard of moral value. 
If you rely ultimately on divine revelation, and conceive of 
* virtue and vice as righteousness and sin, obedience and dis- 
obedience to God’s will, both the source and content and 
the sanction of your morality are defined for you. Your 
problem as a moralist, then, becomes one of exposition and 
exhortation. To be sure, even here you may refer moral 
distinctions to the necessarily perfect choice of Divine 
Reason, or else you may regard them as beyond justification, 
depending upon the infinitely spontaneous and unsearchable 
fiat of God’s will. But in either case, we would be told, 
Divine Reason or else Divine Will has expressed itself: 
morality consists in directing our reason and our will to 
accord with the Divine. 

If now, however, we assume deliberately the secular stand- 
point, then instead of our confidently formulating moral 
principles in terms of religious dogma, both morality and 
religion present themselves to the undogmatic mind as prob- 
lems requiring solution in terms of a view of the world 
sufficiently comprehensive to admit of their reasonable in- 
clusion and sufficiently well established to command con- 
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viction on its merits rather than on mere faith and dictation. 

Let us put this more bluntly and in somewhat greater de- 
tail for the sake of greater clearness. The theologian may 
tell me that virtue, moral perfection, is in obedience to the 
law of God, which he is ready to recite with confidence. 
May I not, however, check the ready recital by asking him 
to cite his reasons for being so certain that his alleged record 
of God’s law is really authentic and deserving of preference 
over rival versions? 

This is a real perplexity: here is a world’s fair of re- 
ligious wares, a whole encyclopedia of moral codes, each 
claiming Divine authority: which one are we to accept, and 
why? An Arabian poet of ironical wit tells us that one day 
he heard the dogs in the market-place sneering in their ca- 
nine way at the superstition of the cats. The cats, it seems, 
believed that, in order to get juicy bones for a week, it 
was necessary to miau Thursday morning before sunrise; 
whereas, the dogs said, everyone who had any enlightenment 
at all might know that juicy bones are assured by barking 
Friday evening after sunset. In India the Mohammedans 
are amused by the Hindoo’s superstitious refusal to eat 
beef; but of course, they say, eating pork is entirely wrong. 
Here is a poor man in a not unusual marital perplexity, yet 
ready to do God’s will, could he but know it. Whom is he 
to consult and obey? The Roman Catholic priest, who 
would frown at the least suggestion of divorce and re- 
marriage, or his Protestant more accommodating colleague, 
or else Mohammedan or old style Mormon divines, who 
would grant him easy divorce or even allow him a plurality 
of wives? These various professed ministers of God all 
claim to have it straight from headquarters: whom are we 
poor mortals to trust, and on what grounds? 

This perplexity is not merely intellectual. Whether I do 
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or do not believe that the world was created in six days 
and that man was created after the plants and the animals, 
as stated in the first chapter of the Book of Genesis, or that 
the plants and animals were created after man, as stated in 
the second chapter, may not after all concern my everyday 
conduct, any more than whether or not I believe in the story 
of the Deluge or of Jonah and his whale. But your life 
and mine are apt to get us into devilish tight places where 
we need all the backing we can find to keep us from doing 
this or that. If I am to be asked to stake my life on a cer- 
tain principle of action, because God orders it so, then I 
want more than someone’s say-so in support of the order: 
I want to know the credentials of God’s professed legate. 
It is strange that millions of men are more circumspect in 
testing the validity of a check for ten dollars than in exam- 
ining the warrant of alleged divine checks on their entire 
conduct and life. 

But let us imagine, for the time being—and that by a 
most liberal extension of credit—that a theologian can in- 
deed supply satisfactory credentials, that his own decalogue 
and no other has the Divine imprimatur, signed and counter- 
signed by God. Would he even then be justified in expecting 
to count on my loyal and wholehearted, that is to say on my 
moral devotion to his divinely authorized moral principles? 
I may be convinced of the authenticity of the order, but 
what my attitude towards it is to be, will be determined, 
among other things, by my estimate of the one who issues 
the order. Whether I conclude that I must or that I had 
better obey God’s commandments would depend on my judg- 
ment as to the range of God’s power. But whether I con- 
clude that I ought to do as God commands me, would depend 
upon my moral approval of God. Before God’s command- 
ments can get my moral approval, support and devotion, I 
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must be assured that God is good and his principles worthy 
of my allegiance. But how am I to be thus assured, if 
goodness itself is defined in terms of God’s commandment 
to me? What can I, then, possibly mean when I say that 
God is good and that his laws are deserving of my confi- 
dence and loyalty? Thus we clearly see that, far from our 
being able to establish morals on a theological foundation, 
the very conception of God, before it can be available either 
for morality or for religion, demands a basis in the moral 
consciousness of man. 

So we are brought back to real fundamentals. Before we 
can speak of God or of good we require a view of the world, 
of nature and of human nature, that can take in these ideas. 
For all we know, they may be mere superstitions, though, 
even if they were, the capacity of man to entertain them 
would call for explanation. It is not enough to command 
or to advocate certain ideas of morality. It is all-important 
to consider what grounds, if any, a moral interpretation of 
human life has in our view of the objective reality of things. 

This consideration leads to another: Here is a man en- 
gaged in moral activity, or at any rate morally perplexed 
and engrossed in inquiry. What does this activity or per- 
plexity or inquiry imply regarding his character? What sort 
of being does his moral activity show him to be, and how 
must we think of a world that includes such beings? As 
the modern mind proceeds along these lines of thought it is 
confronted with these two problems and thus in a sense 
experiences a twofold enrichment. On the one hand, its 
study of nature and of human nature leads to a more de- 
tailed knowledge and a more critical understanding of con- 
duct and of moral activity, and the science of ethics thus 
gains in substance what it perhaps loses in sanctity. But, 
on the other hand, this very bringing of morality down to 
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earth, from the supernatural to the natural level, as it gives 
us the setting of the moral life, imposes on the modern mind 
the demand to integrate these facts with the other facts of 
so-called physical nature in a thoroughly philosophical view 
of reality. If you say that ethics is to be a science and that 
man in his moral activity is to be studied as objectively as 
astronomer or physiologist study their respective fields, then, 
while on the one hand doing justice to what is distinctive 
and characteristic in moral experience, we must on the other 
hand, consider how such experience can be related with the 
rest of experience and behavior of things in a consistent 
integral account of the world in which we live. What is the 
sort of philosophy that can make sense of the moral activity 
of men and women? If justice and veracity are nothing 
~ occult or supernatural, but quite as natural as breathing or 
gravitation, then what is the science and philosophy of 
nature that can comprehend not only gravitation and breath- 
ing but also justice and veracity? 

In the light of this preliminary discussion it becomes clear 
why Hobbes’ philosophy stirred such a tempest, and why the 
manifold reactions to it served to articulate ethical funda- 
mentals in modern thought. Hobbes had undertaken to 
build a cosmos solely out of matter-in-motion. Though he 
spoke of God, and quite scripturally, he did not require 
God to explain or direct anything whatever in his universe. 
Furthermore, all rational principles intellectual and moral 
were superfluous for him. The native character and be- 
havior of man was mechanically determined. ‘To Hobbes 
human experience presented no distinctive characteristics or 
factors which we should take into account in our conclusions 
regarding the nature of things. The outburst of resentment 
of an outraged man is like the sizzle of an overheated pan 
in which water is suddenly poured. The easy formation of 
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habits in youth and the equally easy return to former ways 
is like the pliability and resilience of young green branches. 
The insatiate egoism of man is like a greedy flood or fire 
which only a strong barrier or counteracting power or else 
exhaustion of fuel can terminate. It is because human 
nature involves nothing but matter-in-motion that Hobbes 
sees it as inherently self-seeking, insatiate and anarchic. 
There is no meaning in nature to such terms as right and 
wrong, justice or duty or any other moral principle. Before 
you can have principles or laws of conduct, you must 
have the sanction of authority, and to have authority and 
its sanctions, a social order is required with an absolute 
ruler at its head. So Hobbes tied his ethics to his so- 
cial philosophy. Moral laws have their origin and their 
sanction in the will of Leviathan, and the obligation to 
observe them was imposed on man, for the sake of greater 
personal security, by his self-subordination to the social 
compact. 

These characteristics of the Hobbist philosophy appeared 
fatal to genuine morality, and yet they were advanced as 
philosophical deductions from the new science which was 
winning its laurels and increasingly directing the course of 
thought in the seventeenth century. Hobbes’ critics not 
only endeavored to repulse him all along the line but also 
to cut him off from his scientific base of supplies. Thus the 
Cambridge Platonist Ralph Cudworth maintained that while 
atomism warrants such a particular development as physical 
science has given it, it does not necessitate nor allow Hobbes’ 
metaphysical and ethical conclusions. The material system 
which we are investigating, and our perception of it, involve 
the inherent reality of rational ideas. Against Hobbes’ view 
of the primacy of mechanical reactions in human life and of 
moral standards as artificial and depending on autocratic 
legislation, Cudworth upholds the principle of eternal and 
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immutable morality. ‘Mind and intellect, art and law, ethics 
and morality are first in order of nature, . . . more real and 
substantial things, than the modifications of mere senseless 
matter, such as hard and soft, thick and thin, hot and cold, 
and the like are.” 

The merits of this sort of ethics are the merits of rational- 
istic conviction; its defects are those of a too rigid formal- 
ism. Cudworth seems content to exalt the eternal and im- 
mutable character of moral principles, whatever these 
principles may be. But what these principles really are: 
their analysis in detail, their relation to each other, the 
character of morality which they serve to reveal, and fur- 
thermore the peculiar nature of moral activity and moral 
judgment as distinguished from intellectual or aesthetic, the 
nature and the ground of moral obligation and conscience, 
the non-rational factors in moral experience, pleasure and 
pain and consequences generally, the clashing of will with 
itself and with other wills:— of all this that would give 
ethics content and body, Cudworth’s formal shell contains 
not a hint. The modern mind set out with the assurance that 
the world of matter and motion operates according to uni- 
versally valid laws, but not satisfied with this mere assur- 
ance, undertook to vindicate it in detail by discovering and 
formulating these laws: this precisely was the achievement 
of modern physical science. Modern thought required also, 
and still requires, a similar achievement in the realm of 
moral values. This Cudworth’s formalism did not supply, 
and for all his disparagement of the insufficiency of other 
methods, his own did not commend itself sufficiently to 
eighteenth century British minds that were already being 


induced by Locke and his followers to renounce the vain 


quest of aeternae veritates and to hope for piecemeal wis- 
dom from daily experience, with a fairer chance of more 
moderate success. 
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The ethical problem in modern thought, just as the prob- 
lem of knowledge, issues in two concurrent inquiries: one 
of origin, the other of criterion. In the first place, then, 
what is the source of moral judgments? If I judge an act 
as cruel or dishonorable and condemn it as evil, how do I 
come to make this judgment? A variety of answers to this 
question contest the field of ethical theory. One group of 
moralists, the hedonists, point to immediate experience of 
consequences: my approval or disapproval is due to the 
pleasure or displeasure which the performance of an act 
produces. Or else: I approve what I desire and disapprove 
what I shun. The rationalistic moralist observes reason, in 
its critical survey, control or censure the passions, judging 
approvingly of acts in terms of their reasonableness: reason- 
ableness itself being variously defined. A third group be- 
lieves that the moral judgment of approval or disapproval 
is not due to the experience of pleasure-pain, nor to the 
dictation of desires, nor to the conclusions of reason: moral 
judgment is due to the direct perception of good or evil by 
our intuitive moral sense. This is the view of Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson. Our moral sense is our capacity directly 
to perceive and to enjoy the perception of a good act, just 
as we perceive or enjoy a gorgeous sunset or the sweet smell 
of a rose. 

This problem of the origin of moral judgments is closely 
connected with the problem of the moral standard, but 
should not be confused with it. It is the latter problem 
which especially concerns us here: not so much how a certain 
moral judgment is evoked, but how it is justified. An 
adequate statement of this demanded justification of moral 
judgment would, of course, give us a definition of the good, 
of moral value. 


A doctrine of the moral standard emerges and is vigor- 
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ously advocated in the opposition to the Hobbist portrayal 
of man as by nature a greedy egoist and of the natural 
state of man as a war of everyone against everyone else. 
Against these “unjust reproaches of mankind,” disclosing 
a mind sharp-sighted to see the evil in men, but blind to the 
good that is in them, Hobbes’ critics maintain that there is 
even in animals a gregarious instinct, and in man a native 
social character, an over-individual regard for the common 
good, a sense of justice. This establishment of man’s so- 
ciability becomes a main problem of ethics: admitting that 
our life is blessed by a variety of good things, does one’s 
pursuit of them normally involve one’s selfish disregard of 
the similar pursuit of them by others? Are men rivals by 
nature, or are they not rather active partners in the moral 
enterprise ? 

An emphatic answer to this question, in opposition to 
Hobbes, was given by Lord Shaftesbury and by his follower 
Francis Hutcheson. Benevolence, they say, is as natural an 
emotion as self-love. “If eating and drinking are natural, 
herding is so too. If any appetite or sense be natural, the 
sense of fellowship is the same.’ The self-regarding and 
other-regarding emotions do not conflict. The same irregu- 
larity of appetite which makes a man harm others makes 
him also harm himself, and the same regularity of affection 
which makes him good to others makes him also good to 
himself. Virtue and interest may thus be found to agree. 
Emotions are injurious to others only when they are im- 
moderate: when moderate and duly tempered no emotion 
is harmful to myself or to others. Vice is the result of 
emotional intemperance; ‘‘over-great tenderness destroys 
the effect of love, and excessive pity renders us incapable 
of giving succor. Hence the excess of motherly love is held 
to be a vitious fondness; over-great pity, effeminacy and 
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weakness; over-great concern for self-preservation, mean- 
ness and cowardice; too little, rashness; and none at all, or 
that which is contrary (viz., a passion leading to self- 
destruction), a mad and desperate depravity.” Our affec- 
tions are socially benevolent, or private and selfish, or else 
unnatural, hurtful to both ourselves and others. Human 
conduct is vicious or evil when our benevolent emotions are 
too weak, or the selfish emotions too strong, or the un- 
natural emotions present at all. 

This, then, is virtue and goodness: to strike a fair bal- 
ance between the care for self and the care for others. And 
since man is essentially a social being, this balance, to be 
right, must incline toward benevolence. The good of all is 
the standard which determines the proper measure of self- 
regard which morality can tolerate. As soon as an emotion 
begins to interfere with the welfare of others, the desire 
for it should be checked, for it leads to vice. 

Shaftesbury had sought to point out the proper harmony 
of benevolence and self-love; his follower Hutcheson em- 
phasizes benevolence as alone constituting an act virtuous. 
A virtuous act need not be opposed to our interest, but it 
may not be motivated by any selfish regard: the motive 
must be wholly benevolent. This benevolence is what alone 
we respect morally both in ourselves and in others. The 
least suggestion of a selfish motive is sufficient to make us 
withdraw our approval of an act, while a man’s disinterested 
devotion to the welfare of others commands our admiration. 
Suppose we reap the same advantage from two men, one of 
whom serves us from delight in our happiness and love 
toward us; the other, from views of self-interest or by 
constraint: both are in this case equally beneficial or advan- 
tageous to us, and yet we shall have quite different senti- 
ments toward them. We admire the brave, honorable, 
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generous man, even though he lived a thousand years ago,— 
nay, more, our moral sense is so disinterested that it may 
approve what is actually to our material disadvantage. The 
Dutch revolted against their Spanish tyrants and established 
a free government which made Holland prosperous and a 
commercial rival of England. England’s trade suffered as 
a result. Yet, Hutcheson declares, what Englishman would 
admire the Spanish tyrant, or not approve the brave Dutch 
fighters for liberty? Thus, we see, there is something dis- 
interested in our moral approval. Nothing so arouses our 
admiration as an unusual manifestation of generous regard 
for the good of others, active benevolence. 

This emphasis on man’s native social consciousness and 
benevolence was appropriate criticism of Hobbes’ concep- 
tion of human character in terms of insatiate and un- 
principled selfish desire. But as a statement of the basis of 
moral value, this ethics of benevolence is inadequate. The 
earlier critics of Hobbes, especially Richard Cumberland, 
had undertaken to point out man’s normal regard for the 
interests of others, his active concern for the common good. 
Our real interests do not clash, and men are not by nature 
rivals and enemies, but rather partners. This view Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson accentuate and develop into a doctrine 
of the moral standard by underscoring benevolence in the 
motive as the test of moral value. In support of this con- 
viction, as we have seen, an appeal is made to our alleged 
intuitive moral sense and also to the evidence of experience. 

But, clearly, the main point at issue has not been met by 
this theory. The advocate of benevolence maintains that 
individual and social interests do not clash: that is to say 
that my moral gain cannot be secured through your moral 
loss, but on the contrary is conditioned by my active concern 
for your moral gain. This affirmation, that moral activity 
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is socialized and coéperative, does not answer the question, 
what constitutes a moral gain as distinguished from a moral 
loss, that is, what constitutes good or evil whether yours or 
mine. Wherein consists that good interest of others, benev- 
olent concern for which in you and in me marks the virtuous 
man? Is the moral value of a life measured in terms of 
attained happiness, or of enhanced perfection of our ra- 
tional faculties, or in the balanced development and fruition 
of all our capacities, complete health and realization of 
our personality? 

We cannot successfully evade the difficulty implied in 
these questions by reaffirming that, however we may define 
human interests in detail, moral value is always to be 
measured in terms of the extent to which benevolence out- 
weighs selfishness in our motives. Though men may differ 
in their moral theories they are apt to agree in admiring 
certain particular acts of moral excellence. Would these 
admit of being described as essentially unselfish? At the 
height of human excellence, in consummate love, humane 
generosity, heroic intelligence, the issue between egoism and 
altruism does not arise at all. As I have stated elsewhere, 
“the devotion of man to woman, of man to man, of man to 
men, of man to God is seen to involve utter surrender and 
oblivion of self, but also enhancement in self-expression and 
self-afirmation,” while at the other end of the moral scale, 
the lives of a libertine, a miser, a cruel brute or tyrant, 
a traitor are lives socially noxious but also self-negating and 
self-destructive. ‘Moral downfall does not proceed from 
altruism to selfishness but involves a degradation in the 
values which are pursued by the agent. . . . So the rise to 
moral perfection may be viewed as an advance from a con- 
flict to a community of interests, not through the abstract 
denial of the self, but through its enrichment and exaltation. 
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A more concrete view of the moral self enables us to recog- 
nize that the issue between egoism and altruism, apparently 
insoluble at lower levels of conduct, is at the highest levels 
meaningless, and all along the line artificial as far as a 
genuine understanding of the moral situation is concerned, 
or an estimate of the value of life.’” 

So we come again to our problem: How is gain in the 
moral life to be measured, whether in myself or in others? 

The modern reaction against the Aristotelianism of the 
Church and against unworldliness served to revive interest 
in Epicurean hedonism. The atomistic basis of this gospel 
of pleasure gave it a somewhat scientific flavor, to modern 
taste; its anti-ascetic bias commended it to the worldly. But 
it was by no means only atomists and voluptuaries who un- 
dertook to measure the moral value of life in terms of 
attainable happiness. Even the critics of Hobbes did not 
all reject his description of man as spurred to action by 
desires seeking satisfaction. Hobbes’ critics might protest 
that man is not an insatiate and ruthless egoist, that he is 
normally benevolent, but still the worth of an act, whether 
selfish or benevolent, was apt to be defined in terms of 
happiness, and even benevolence itself was rated above 
selfishness for the reason that it yielded more happiness 
all around. 

Hedonism enjoys the advantage of appearing to be a 
simple and straightforward statement of moral value. 
Everyone, we say, understands what is meant by happiness; 
everyone knows whether an act yields pleasure or pain. So 
it has been maintained, an act which yields a balance of 
pleasure over pain is good, and the better the greater the 
balance of pleasure which it yields; an act yielding more 
pain than pleasure is evil, and the worse the greater its 


1 The Nature of Evil (New York, Macmillan, 1931), pp. 383, 386 f. 
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resultant pain; an act that is indifferent as to pleasure or 
pain is also morally indifferent and neither good nor evil. 
This act will increase the happiness in the world: I should 
do it. That act will diminish the happiness in the world: 
I should not do it. That other act will make no difference 
one way or the other: it is morally indifferent whether I 
do it or avoid it. It seems perfectly simple. 

The simplicity is only on the surface. We ask first: 
whose happiness? To be sure, the advocate of benevolence 
will answer at once in terms of altruism, and the develop- 
ment of hedonistic theory has shown a decided tendency to- 
wards the formula, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. But really, why as a believer in hedonism should 
I promote the happiness of others? The reasons cited may 
be two: because promoting the happiness of others is a 
sure source of happiness to myself, or because I should, in 
a spirit of disinterested hedonism, seek to attain the maxi- 
mum of happiness, be that happiness my own or of others. 
But I may answer that happiness, pleasure, is very subjec- 
tive in character; I may be certain of it when I experience 
it myself, but the pleasures of others are after all only hear- 
say pleasures to me. Not being assured of them directly, 
why should I prefer them to my own certain satisfactions? 

Furthermore, how can I know what is sure to promote 
the happiness of another? Let us imagine that I have a 
neighbor who owns a radio with a volcanic loud speaker. 
He is a hedonist: the radio must give him great pleasure 
since he plays it at all hours of the day or night. But it is 
because he is a benevolent hedonist that he has invested in 
that double-duty loud speaker. The happiness which he 
undoubtedly enjoys he wishes to share with the whole block, 
and especially with me who have no radio. Indeed he shows 
a certain self-denial and consents to be deafened himself 
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by the blaring noise in order that I in my house and also the 
folks down the street may all enjoy his radio. All this is 
greatly to his credit, and so I do not have the heart to tell 
him the truth, namely that I do not like the music he picks 
out with his dial, nor the incredible hours of night when he 
enjoys to distribute it, that in fact I am annoyed beyond 
decent words by his cacophonic generosity, and that only 
neighborly reluctance keeps me from telling him personally 
what I am now confidentially imparting to you all. In en- 
deavoring to add to my happiness, my neighbor is in fact 
only pestering me: far better for me if he would enjoy his 
nocturnal jazz by himself. 

My example illustrates a double hedonistic embarrass- 
ment. If I should find pleasure myself in promoting the 
happiness of others, or if I should even in pure generosity 
try to add to their pleasure, I may fail in my endeavor, 
since my likes and dislikes may differ from theirs, and what 
I enjoy they may detest. This embarrassment suggests the 
other and more fundamental difficulty. I find pleasure and 
satisfactions in certain experiences; so do you. The fact 
that the same experience may please me and displease you 
only indicates that our desires and the characters that ex- 
press themselves in the desires are different. As each one 
of us gets what he desires, he is pleased. But the hedonist 
_ now tells us that our life is good or evil depending upon the 
increase of pleasure which it yields, that we ought to pro- 
mote the increase of happiness. Who is to be the judge as 
to what will give me happiness? Clearly I myself: else we 
get into confusion, as we have seen: my neighbor may say: 
he ought to enjoy this music which I am providing for him, 
and, by George, he shall enjoy it! In this hedonistic senti- 
ment my neighbor may be right, but I am inclined to doubt 
it. But if each man is to decide about his own pleasure, 
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would it then mean more than this, that I am right in de- 
siring the pleasure which I do desire: that I ought to do 
as I please? But wouldn’t this be an amazing conception of 
the moral standard? Or shall we say that a man’s better 
judgment is to decide: not in the heat of desire but in 
a cool hour? Yet would the judgment of the cool hour alter 
the fact that in the ardent hour keen pleasure was actually 
enjoyed? And why should the judgment of the cool hour 
be preferred on the basis of pleasure? Are the pleasures 
of the cool hour keener or greater? They are apt to be 
mostly regrets: perhaps deserved, but scarcely enjoyable. 
Turgenev once was asked to give the formula for perfect 
blessedness. He answered unhesitatingly: “Indolence with- 
out remorse.”’ 

From a variety of angles we are facing the same essential 
defect in the doctrine that attainable pleasure determines 
the moral value of life. A standard of value must admit 
of a critical use, but how can you on the basis of pleasure 
criticize pleasure? You cannot even measure it quantita- 
tively, but that may be only a technical defect. Achieve 
the quantitative mastery of it, hedonistic metrics, your basic 
perplexity would still remain: how can you, as a hedonist, 
pronounce one pleasure as different in kind from another, 
- as higher, nobler, worthier than another? Hedonism may 
perfect its analysis of the mechanics of desire and of our 
various preferences: but how can it express and justify the 
judgment that this pleasure is desirable and indeed prefer- 
able to this other pleasure, that of two pleasures one is 
noble and the other unworthy? And can it be said that one 
has learned even the alphabet of morality if one cannot 
express the significance of such judgments of moral value? 
If in our arrogant decency, for instance, we pity the drunk- 
ard, he may retort with pity. “You dried up Puritans,” 
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he may tell us, “have you ever been drunk? You have not? 
Then what do you know about it?” Now, in all seriousness, 
how is one to judge in a case like this, if our standard be 
merely that of actual experienced pleasure? So Browning 
muses for us: 

How mad and bad and sad it was, 

But then, how it was sweet! 

So this is the quandary of consistent hedonism. Pleasures 
cannot be evaluated and graded and some pleasures rightly 
considered as preferable to others, if pleasure is to be our 
basic standard of moral value. If we put all pleasures on a 
par, and are content simply to measure amounts of pleasure, 
we deprive ourselves of the very basis of judging, for the 

_intensity of a desire may make the pleasure of the moment 
- outweigh every other consideration, and we also run counter 
to the sane judgment of mankind which has always held 
noble pain above low and dishonorable pleasure. If, how- 
ever, we recognize grades of pleasure, some higher than 
others, we require a standard other than pleasure by which 
pleasures may be graded, and then pure hedonism is dis- 
closed as inadequate. A man’s character is shown in what 
satisfies and pleases him. Dissatisfaction with a certain sort 
of life may be the first mark of spiritual uplift in a man 
and the one redeeming light in his moral darkness. It was 
not ill but rather on the way to being well with the prodigal 
son when his swinish life became disgusting and painful to 
him. So the real question in morals cannot be this: Are 
men happy or unhappy? but rather this: Is it well that 
men are thus and thus happy or unhappy? Pleasure or 
pain, satisfaction or dissatisfaction of some sort enter into 
every moral situation. Even so we may say that a man 
enjoys reading the kind of book that he likes. But if we are 
to judge of taste, in the one case as in the other, we have 
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to consider what makes certain enjoyments and satisfactions 
worthier than others. Until we realize that we cannot evade 
this question we have not even crossed the threshold of 
really ethical thinking. 

The alternative to which we are proceeding in this 
analysis of modern ethical theory is thus bound to be some 
variety of perfectionism. The moral value of an act de- 
pends upon this, whether it contributes to the perfection of 
human nature. We need not be misled by the objection that 
this is a mere tautology: namely, an act is good if it makes 
us better. It means considerably more than that. The per- 
fection of anything is its characteristic fruition: that it 
comes to be more fully what it really and distinctively is. 
Moral value here shows analogies to logical value. The 
truth of a theory depends on this, whether it takes adequate 
account of all relevant evidence, and whether it can be the 
principle of relevance in the field of experience with which 
it deals, rendering that field more intelligible and opening 
new significant vistas of thought and problems to the mind. 
So with a valid moral theory: the true moral evaluation of 
an act must be one that judges it in terms of what is 
relevantly and characteristically human. The good act is the 
act of a man who is not acting under misapprehension but 
knows what he is about. So Aristotle’s fundamental defini- 
tion of the good holds true: The good in any field of ex- 
perience is that which adequately performs its characteristic 
function, And for all its theological bias, thirteenth century 
Aristotelianism perceived this truth. Man’s moral problem 
is this: ‘““What ought I to do and to be, considering what 
Iam.” The moral life thus regarded would be the appro- 
priate life, the life characteristically and abundantly 
human. Morality involves self-evaluation based on self- 
understanding and proceeding to discipline, expression and 
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enhancement of personality, the culture and enrichment of 
character. 

How the moral standard and the moral ideal, the direc- 
tion and objective of human life are conceived, if one adopts 
this general point of view, depends on one’s account and 
estimate of human nature. A variety oi proposed alterna- 
tives is before us. Giordano Bruno, as we have seen, recog- 
nized reason as the divine faculty in man, and the pursuit 
of truth and enlightenment as man’s preéminent concern. 
But in this his chief business man undertakes more than he 
can quite fulfil, and so Bruno’s ethics ends on a tragic note. 

A less tragic, but also less heroic view of man’s nature, 
his range and scope, is that of Descartes. To know how 
much things can contribute to our contentment, we should 
know their causes: what can and what cannot bring them 
about. This knowledge of what is feasible facilitates the 
moral enterprise of what should be undertaken. Virtue 
consists in the perfection of our nature, and true happiness 
in our consciousness of such attainment: both are con- 
ditioned by proper self-knowledge which guides the direc- 
tion of our endeavor. Our well-being thus depends upon 
the reasonableness of our desires. If we desire what is 
inappropriate to us and what exceeds our power and capac- 
ities to attain, our energies are misapplied and we reap 
vexation and discontent. Reasonableness of desire thus de- 
pends on our right estimate of ourselves, of our proper role 
and scope. This true self-esteem, a noble consciousness of 
our genuine worth yet nowise conceited or arrogant, a 
humble sense likewise of our manifold infirmities and limita- 
tions yet not abject or basely cast down, Descartes regards 


_as the supreme excellence of the soul, and calls it Generosity. 


This insistence on the appropriateness of virtue to char- 


acteristic nature and ability frees morals from abstract 
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rigidity and is in line with Descartes’ scientific analysis of 
man’s emotional life. But there are ethical pitfalls in our 
way here. To one man five talents were entrusted, to an- 
other, two, and to another, one: to each according to his 
ability; and as was the ability, so presumably was the ex- 
pectation. In the sight of the Omniscient this is no doubt 
wisdom. But while reason counsels us to count our talents 
lest we exceed our resources, and experience teaches us a 
sanely conservative estimate of our gains, there is grave 
moral hazard in modesty about our ideals. Is not a certain 
heroic overreaching of ability an essential element of moral 
endeavor and a condition of genuine moral satisfaction ? 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 

This ethical doctrine we may call rationalistic naturalism, 
and the classical development of it is to be found in the 
philosophy of Spinoza. Spinoza’s system of thought is one 
which should be examined either carefully or not at all. 
I can mention here only some of its main ideas which concern 
our present enquiry. Man finds himself the battleground of 
passions which confuse his mind and usurp his attention and 
his will. Yet each passion is and depends on our view of 
the situation in which we find ourselves. Man, a slave to 
error, may yet live an enlightened life if only with his reason 
he sees himself and his life as they really are, in their re- 
lation to the nature of things and in their cosmic setting. 
This rational knowledge and self-understanding frees us 
from naive illusions. It shows us that good and evil are only 
human, relative to ourselves and our little lives: it teaches 
us rational self-mastery. We learn our place, but are exalted 
in our recognition of the infinite perfect system in which we 
do have our place. We gain that rational self-identification 
with the cosmic order which Spinoza calls the intellectual 
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love of God and which for him is the ideal goal of man’s 
life. 

Spinoza’s philosophy exalts the Universe but regards man 
and his moral values as only finite aspects of a reality which 
transcends and absorbs them. But if we thus regard moral 
values as merely human, how is man’s serious devotion 
to virtue, as distinguished from his sentimental attachment, 
to be sustained? Perfection of our rationality, as it enables 
us to see things in their cosmic setting, would show us our 
own life of moral endeavor as only something to be ana- 
lyzed and understood, and thus with a cosmic sense of 
humor we may come to see things as they really are, each in 
its own place in the universal system, see them as God sees 
them, beyond good and evil, Eternal Actuality. But if 
ultimate reality is morally neutral, if good and evil, justice 
and injustice, are not good or evil, justice or injustice for 
God, if they lack ultimate status, then ethics, strictly speak- 
ing, is a solemn misapprehension. Nature and human nature 
would then admit of description and analysis, not of real 
evaluation. Spinoza’s ethics is one of the noble systems 
of morality, but how is its nobility to be supported by his 
metaphysics? 

Thus we see early modern ethics pursuing different paths. 
Does it again and again reach an impasse? No, but in a va- 
riety of ways its own inconclusiveness and perplexities guide 
it to a more adequate conception of the moral situation. The 
defects of ethical theories may in the main be reduced to 
two: first, the tendency to select some one aspect of the 
moral experience and proclaim it as the prime or sole essen- 
tial of virtue. Second, the failure to distinguish between 
the demands of moral evaluation and those of mere de- 
scription and analysis. The first defect is that of over- 
simplification and consequent narrowness. The second 
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defect is that of insufficiency and really irrelevance. Let us 
make both of these somewhat more explicit. 

Is is a fact that moral experience and culture involve the 
progressive socializing of the individual, and that moral cate- 
gories are social categories: but this, as we have seen, does 
not warrant us in saying simply that virtue is social feeling 
or benevolence. Likewise happiness or contentment of some 
sort is a genuine element in the life which we judge to have 
positive worth: but this element is insufficient to serve as 
a standard; it is in terms of the moral standard that we 
judge and grade various sorts of happiness or pleasure, and 
not the moral value of conduct in terms of the pleasure that 
it yields. Again, to mention another example, the con- 
formity to the demands of a moral sense or conscience or 
personal conviction is characteristic of moral acts that have 
dignity and deserve respect. No matter how beneficial the 
results of an act, we say, unless it springs from a person’s 
convictions, it is only a useful act, for which the agent de- 
serves no moral approbation. But, even though an act per- 
formed against one’s conscience would lack moral value, 
we cannot say offhand that virtuous acts are conscientious 
acts. For conscience is also only one element, and it may be 
misguided and judged defective when the other factors are 
duly taken into consideration. Furthermore, while the sense 
of duty or obligation is an important part of many moral 
experiences, mere adherence to law does not constitute an 
act virtuous, for some of the finest examples of moral 
excellence, we shall all agree, are characterized rather by 
wholehearted spontaneity of love or generosity, involving 
no sense of obligation whatever. Thus repeatedly we see 
how various ethical theories rightly recognize the impor- 
tance of certain elements of the moral experience, but err in 
regarding these elements as by themselves sufficient to pro- 
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vide a standard of moral value. The disclosure of narrow- 
ness, in the criticism of many ethical theories serves to 
emphasize the complexity of the moral nature of man, and 
this is a great advance in our self-understanding. 

But, as has been stated, some of these theories and others 
which we have considered suffer from another defect: that 
of confusing the description of an act with the evaluation 
of it. Hobbes and other materialists may describe man as 
reacting thus and thus to various kinds of pressure, contact, 
and collision. It makes no difference how complicated the 
mechanism may be, if it is nothing but a mechanism, it may 
admit of a description but is nowise subject to evaluation. 
Materialistic ethics is thus pure irrelevance. But, less ob- 
viously yet none the less truly, all merely factual ethics is 
also irrelevant and spurious. Even the Aristotelian func- 
tional definition of the good requires a warning qualification, 
lest it mislead us as to the essence of moral value. The 
excellence of everything is indeed in its being preéminently 
itself: but in the case of man this excellence, this good is 
distinctively human, moral good in that it expresses the pres- 
ence in man of what is more than merely factual. 

In human personality nature reveals its hierarchical char- 
acter. There is higher and lower in the universe, and the 
moral consciousness of man is preéminently a recognition of 
this gradational character of reality} moral conviction is 
man’s self-identification with the upward trend in nature, 
and moral devotion the wholehearted direction of the will 
in the upward line of our conviction. A really scientific 
ethics is one which, in studying moral experience and moral 
judgment, perceives all the factors of human nature that 
enter in it: the act which we call morally good is one that 
satisfies in appropriate measure all the demands of the 
particular problem which the will is called upon to meet. 
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This is precisely what we may call adequate functioning, and 
in this sense scientific ethics is thoroughly naturalistic, and 
for the satisfactory treatment of its task must be in constant 
touch with all the biological and humanistic sciences. But 
just because it is thus in the true sense naturalistic, it is 
bound to perceive that a distinctively moral judgment is not 
a mere judgment about things, but a judgment of and on 
things, an evaluation and a verdict implying approval or 
condemnation because conceiving of human nature as en- 
nobled or degraded by the act which it judges. 

The recognition of this moral-hierarchical view is the 
recognition of an ultimate category, as ultimate as intelli- 
gence, as life. It is not of the world apart, any more than 
life or consciousness are, but we should see it for what it 
is and not try irrelevantly to reduce it to something else, 
to what is merely factual. Factually viewed, all things are 
on a par: carbons and chromosomes and consciousness. But 
evaluation, the moral view of things, consists just in the 
hierarchical recognition that some things ought to be rather 
than others, that they are preferable to others, higher, 
nobler. Man’s moral recognition of himself as a member of 
this hierarchy is a twofold recognition: in the first place, 
a recognition that his membership in the hierarchy engages 
all his faculties and energies, involving in active relation all 
the factors of his self and his environment, mind and body, 
feeling and intellect, natural and cultural setting, yielding 
self-expression and self-understanding. All that is true in 
hedonistic or in rationalistic ethics finds its place in this 
recognition. But man also recognizes the worthy though un- 
realized nature that reveals itself in the moral challenge: 
what ought to be and only through moral achievement can 
be. This idea is at the basis of the sense of moral obligation, 
duty, conscience, moral creativeness in conduct and char- 
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acter: the heroic, self-enhancing, self-transcending element 
in all distinctively moral experience. Only as a man per- 
ceives that he is somehow more than a mechanism living or 
conscious, only as he thus sees himself as a member of a 
world of values, loyal to unrealized ideals that challenge his 
achievement and in such achievement finding his own ever 
fuller fruition, only thus is he morally conscious and morally 
active in the full sense of the term. But in a measure this 
characteristically moral nature is disclosed in each one of us, 
and all approval or disapproval, all sense of honor, com- 
punction, scruple, fair play, shame or aspiration, duty, piety 
are evidences of it. 

Moral experience, thus conceived, engages all the ener- 
gies of man, but engages them in such a way as to integrate 
his personality, to reveal ever more clearly and more ma- 
turely man’s perception of his own character, what is within 
his reach but also what is worth his reach and his grasp: his 
range of capacities but also the grading of them, his 
thorough self-understanding: the recognition of what in him 
is in the line of his fruition, realization, enhancement of dis- 
tinctive character, and what in him is backwash and atavism, 
discordant and unregenerate: the recognition of himself and 
of his life as the concourse and interplay of ennobling and 
downpulling tendencies, an urge and a tug, the gleam of the 
ideal and the lure of the degenerate. Here are we all, mov- 
ing not on a level plane but on a slope, an upward but also a 
downward slope, and every thought and every act of ours is 
either uplifting or degrading us, and through us uplifting or 
degrading the world in and of which we are. 

The moral problem is thus not a specialized problem deal- 
ing with one fragment or corner of life: it is rather a syn- 
thesis of all the problems of specialized values which con- 
front men and women. It relies on the self-criticism and 
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perfection of intellectual activity and its logical truth-values. 
It demands the ever more rational and just revision of 
economic and social processes and systems, to emphasize 
respect for human dignity, to safeguard the human factor 
and diminish the human hazard. It champions a moral 
socializing of our nature, spiritual growth through living 
with others. It counsels an ever saner attitude of man to the 
larger nature which he is exploiting, that it may as it were 
vicariously be ennobled through his human imprint on it and 
not degrade and brutalize and mechanize him; a saner attt- 
tude also towards his own bodily nature, not scorning it in 
misguided asceticism, not yet ignoring that if he is to keep 
his body fit, it is to be fit for something, a fit means to 
human achievement and expression. Furthermore it cher- 
ishes the whole field of aesthetic appreciation, and seeks that 
intelligence in taste which distinguishes culture from vul- 
garity: the enrichment or the cheapening and corruption of 
the soul by the experiences that evoke in it aesthetic delight. 
And highest and deepest of all, it finds its consummation in 
the utter self-yielding of the spirit of man in worshipful de- 
votion to what he regards as Supreme Perfection and calls 
his God, a most ennobling and yet most hazardous devotion, 
for it confirms the soul in its ultimate direction, and being 
the polestar of the voyage of life determines its course and 
its destiny. All this and more the moral outlook on life em- 
braces: in all judging life as a process of progressive under- 
standing, mastery, individual and social expression and en- 
nobling of character, or as disintegration, degradation and 
defeat of capacities. Morality thus thrives on the mellowing 
of intelligence of man in all the fields in which he is realizing 
his values, and always it voices the imperious demand of the 
larger life and character of man against upstart caprice or 
discordant passion. In each case it would keep clear the 
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rational sense of man’s total enterprise: what man is really 
about in this world: “what he ought to do and to be, con- 
sidering what he is.’’ But virtue and moral excellence are 
perhaps most distinctively manifest in what I may venture 
to call self-exacting heroism: the active spirit that thrives on 
achievement, that perceives a problem not as a task, nor 
even as a challenge, but as a promise, and a duty as an 
opportunity. Logic, aesthetics, social philosophy, philosophy 
of religion are all tracing their curves of the rise of man up 
the scale of values: truth, beauty, social order, saintliness. 
All these moral philosophy would see as various paths to the 
goal which is its goal, a moving aim of ever-perfectible per- 
sonality, the culture and enrichment of character. 

In these three discourses I have tried to survey some of 
the typical features of the beginnings of modern ethics, to 
note the blank walls which confronted some of the modern 
doctrines and also to follow the promising leads of others. 
At the close of this last hour I have followed some of these 
leads further, and ventured to suggest in outline a more 
satisfactory ethical theory. It utilizes as it seems to me, the 
results of the more significant moral philosophy of the past, 
and it is in the true sense of the term scientific: that is, seek- 
ing knowledge of the thing which is to be known and not of 
some other thing: scientific just because it does not distort 
moral experience in order to make it fit in the conceptual 
moulds of factual science, but on the contrary perceives what 
is distinctive and characteristic in moral experience, and 
then undertakes to make sense of it by adequate interpre- 
tation. 

RaposLav ANDREA TSANOFF. 
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